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In the fun places of the West, the fine hotels are Del Webb 
hotels. Ata Del Webb hotel we pamper you. Treat you like 
a guest, not just a customer. We provide the little things. 


that make your stay a great stay. Like 


hot water when you want it, free ice 
and fast friendly services. In a Del 
Webb hotel you'll find fine restau- 


STAY BEL WE 
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Mant t deed SCOTTSDALE, ARIZ. 
SAVARA - TAHOE LAKE TAHOE, NEV. 





SUBSIDIARY HOTELS OF 


rants and superb food. Above all, 
you'll find people who care about 
your comfort. Next time you visit one 
of the fun places... Scottsdale or 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Las Vegas or Lake Tahoe, Nevada; Fresno 





DEL E. WEBB Cor PORATION a & or San Francisco, Calif., Be Our Guest. 





TowneH ouse ae SOIC Psu HOTEL SAUARA LAS VEGAS, NEV. 
The MINT LAS VEGAS, NEV. HOTEL THUNDERBIRD LAS VEGAS, NEV. 
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LAKE TAHOE 


CAL NEVA LODGE 

Celebrity Theatre Movies: 
Sweet Charity, Dec. 10-17 
Oliver, Dec. 26 - Jan. 2 


HARRAH’S 

Louis Prima, thru Dec. 10 

Gaylord & Holiday, thru Jan. 7 

The Younger Brothers, thru Dec. 17 

The Collins Coins, Dec. 18 - Jan. 7 

Beverlee and Sidro with The 
Sneakers, thru Dec. 31 


HARVEY’S 

Ron Rose, Lenny Herman, Dec. 26 - Jan. 7 
Bobby Page, Jan. 7 - Feb. 7 
Esquires, Feb. . an Jan. 2-28 

Ron Rose, Feb. 

Roberta Darin, miu Dec. 10 

Elegant Four, thru Jan. 1 

Charlie Blackwell, Dec. 25 - Jan. 14 
Cathy Ryan, Jan. 1-14 

South Sea Islanders, Jan. 15 - Feb. 5 
Ree Brunell, Jan. 29 - Feb. 18 


SAHARA TAHOE 

Robert Goulet, Bob Melvin, Ballet 
America, Dec. 27 - Jan. 3 

Carey-Garfin Four, Dec. 1 - Jan. 4 

Frankie Fanelli, Dec. 3-16 

The Tokyo Happycoats, Dec. 4-31 

The Relatives, Dec. 17 - Jan. 7 

First run movies (High Sierra Theatre) 


RENO-SPARKS -CARSON CITY 


CARSON CITY NUGGET 

Phil Campos and The poy thru Dec. 14 
The Topics, Dec. 16 - Jan. 

Ree Brunell and The soe Jan. 6-25 
The Shells, Jan. 27 - Feb. 15 


HAROLDS CLUB 
Vic Damone, Jackie Gayle, Dec. 23 - Jan. 5 


HARRAH’S 

Little Richard, Dec. 11-31 

Judy Lynn, thru Dec. 17 

Edye Adams, Morey Amsterdam, thru Dec. 17 
The Younger Brothers, Dec. 18 - Jan. 7 

Jim Burgett, thru Dec. 24 

Ray Frushay, Dec. 25 - Jan. 7 


HOLIDAY 

The Barons, Ree Brunell, Joe 
Maize, thru Jan. 6 

The Upstarts, Jan. 6 - Feb. 1 

The Cousins, Jan. 27 - Feb. 18 

Wild Honey, Feb. 18 - Mar. 1 


aA 


JOHN ASCUAGA’S NUGGET 
Mickie Finn Show, Dec. 27-31 


MAPES 
Joe Karnes, Ind. 


PONDEROSA 

Lenny Herman, thru Dec. 25 

Arvon Dale Orchestra, Dec. 26 - Jan. 21 
Red Coty, Jan Savage, Ind. 


LAS VEGAS 


ALADDIN HOTEL 
Minsky’s Burlesque, Ind. 


CAESAR’S PALACE 

Bottoms Up, Ind. 

Anthony Newley, Dec. 26 - Jan. 8 
Duke Ellington, Dec. 19 - Jan. 8 
Judy Lynn, Dec. 19 

Art and Honey, Dec. 19 

Magic Grass, thru Dec. 25 


CIRCUS-CIRCUS 

Continuous Circus Acts starring | 
Joe Gerlach, The Flying Palacios, 
The Canestrellis, Cosmo & Elsbeth 


DESERT INN 
Pzazz ’70, Ind. 


DUNES HOTEL 

Rouvaun in Concert, Dec. 7-20 

All New 1970 Casino de Paris, Dec. 24 - Ind. 

1970 Vive les Girls, Ind. 

Arturo Romero & His Magic Violins in 
Sultan’s Stable 

Mermaid Harvest 

Orrin Tucker, thru Dec. 18 

Jack Morgan conducting the Russ 
Morgan orchestra, Dec. 19 - Ind. 


FLAMINGO § 
Myron Cohen, thru Jan. 7 
Mills Brothers, thru Dec. 17 
Belle Barth & The Five 

Platters, Dec. 18 - Jan. 14 
Wayne Cochran, Jan. 15 - Feb. 11 


FREMONT 
Kathryn Grayson, Howard 
Keel, Dec. 24 - Jan. 21 
Brenda Lee & The Casuals, Jan. 22 - Feb. 18 
Kay Starr, Feb. 19 - Mar. 18 
Dale Robertson & The Surrey 
Singers, Mar. 19 





Appropriate holiday fare at the Frontier, 
Las Vegas, will feature Diana Ross and 
The Supremes who open Dec. 23 to 
offer their swinging, sultry stylings 
through Jan. 14. 


Don Rickles whose ready sarcasm and 
rapid fire wit make for rollicking audi- 
ence mirth follows Las Vegas’ Sahara 
Super Celebration with his Dec. 24 
opening. The Super Celebration is 
booked Dec. 14 through 23. 


FRONTIER 

Wayne Newton, Dec. 11-22; Mar. 12 - Apr. 8 
Diana Ross & The Supremes, Dec. 23 - Jan. 14 
Frank Sinatra, Jr., thru Dec. 31 

Jack E. Leonard, thru Dec. 24 

Doodletown Pipers, Dec. 25 - Jan. 7 

Beverlee and The Sneakers, Jan. 1-14; Feb. 12 
Carey-Garfin Four, Jan. 1-28 

Vic Damone, Jan. 15 - Feb. 11 

Phil Harris, Harry James, Jan. 15 - Feb. 11 
Ray Anthony, Feb. 12 


HACIENDA HOTEL 
Comedy Riots starring Hank Henry 
& The Topless Models 


INTERNATIONAL HOTEL 


Pearl Bailey, Dec. 26 - Jan. 8 
Rusty Warren, Dec. 17 - Jan. 13 


THE MINT 

Paul Littlechief, thru Dec. 23 

Outer Limits, Dec. 24 - Feb. 3 

Joey Silva, Jan, 1-31 

Sami Jo and The Snowlands, Jan. 14 - Feb. 1 


THE RIVIERA 

Engelbert Humperdink, Dec. 19 - Jan. 16 
Jack Carter, Fran Jeffries, thru Dec. 16 
Shecky Greene, Sonny King, Dec. 17 - Jan. 13 


SAHARA 

Sahara Super Celebration, Dec, 14-23 
Don Rickles, Dec. 2 

Filles de Soulskin, Ind. 

The Summer Winds, Dec. 9 - Jan. 6 


SANDS 

Steve Lawrence & Eydie 
Gorme, Dec. 17 - Jan. 6 

Bill Medley, thru Dec. 23 

Louis Prima, Dec. 24 - Feb. 3 

Buddy Greco, Feb. 4 - Mar. 3 


SILVER SLIPPER 


Barry Ashton’s “Wonderful World 
of Burlesque’’, Ind. 

George Rock and The Red Garter 
Dixieland Band, Ind. 


STARDUST 
Le Lido de Paris Revue - Tout Paris, Ind. 


THUNDERBIRD 

Flower Drum Song, Ind. 

Artist & Models, Linda Price and 
The Pipers, Ind. 


TROPICANA 

New 1970 Folies Bergere, Dec. 28 
Pete Fountain, thru Dec. 11 
Xavier Cugat, Dec. 12-20 

Roger Williams, Dec. 26 - Jan. 8 





The Tropicana, Las Vegas, will end 1969 
and begin the new year with pianist 
Roger Williams, reputed all-time top- 
selling instrumental recording artist. 
Williams appears Dec. 26 through Jan. 8. 





Bet on it. 


When you swing from the chair lift at the 

9700 foot summit of Slide Mountain, you're in 
the center of the nation’s largest concentration of 
fine ski facilities. Strung out along the Sierra 
ridges is a network of 16 ski resorts with 

59 chair lifts. Every level of skiing, from beginning 
to championship, is only a short ride away over 
modern all-weather highways. 


A ski holiday in Nevada is more than spectacular 
skiing. It’s beautiful scenery. Imagine topping 

a ridge and looking down on Lake Tahoe half a 
mile below, or over the Sierra. Imagine unbelievably 
clear skies and warm sunshine most of the 
180-day-long season. 


Nevada’s exciting cities provide after-ski activity 
unmatched anywhere else in the world. Reno, 

the host city for the 1960 Winter Olympics, 

is at the foot of this giant ski complex. In Southern 
Nevada the Las Vegas Strip is only 45 minutes 
away from the great powder snow of Lee Canyon. 


Skiing in Nevada has a dimension that you just 
can't find anywhere else. Bet on it. 


For information 
fill out the coupon below and send it to: 


Nevada Dept. of Economic Development 


Travel/Tourism Division 
Carson City, Nevada 89701 


Name 

Address 

City 

S|) ia eda ant PA (0 
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| 
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| 

| Pick your winning combination of Nevada 
recreations on the wheel (Circle your 
| choice.) We'll send you complete informa- 
| tion. Bet on it! 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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middle of things... 


Nevada National Bank was a vital part of Nevada’s very first industries — 
ranching and mining. That was when a handshake could close a cattle deal and a 
hard rock miner could borrow for a grubstake on a string of mules. It was a matter 

of trust. It still is. 


Nevada is growing and changing. The Comstock is gone. But the economic future of this 
state has never looked so bright. Nevada National Bank plays a major role in bringing 
new industry to Nevada. Businessmen scouting for new prospects and new locations 
have found no one knows Nevada better than the bank in the middle of things. 
If you’d like to stake your industrial claim in Nevada, contact the man in the 
middle of things — Floyd R. Lamb, Presid 


Nevada National Bank 


HEAD OFFICE: 501 N. Virginia Street, Reno, Nevada 89503 
STATEWIDE MEMBER F.D.1.C. 
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... for your 
business associates, clients, and : 
prospects. Each issue is crammed 
with sparkling color pages; articles | 
as fresh as the scent of sagebrush, a// : 
about Nevada. And now, for businesses, 
organizations, or anyone interested in 

Nevada’s growth. . . | 


BARGAIN 1969 MULTIPLE ORDER RATES 
(First order) (50 orders or more) : 
One year @ $2.00 $1.90 each 
Two years @ $4.00 $3.80 each | 





Simply label your gift list “Multiple | 
Subscription Order’ and send to us as 
soon as possible. Enclose check for total, 
or we'll happily bill you. But don’t delay — 
Do it today! 


NEVADA MAGAZINE 
CARSON CITY, NEVADA 89701 
OR PHONE (702) 882-7677 
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We're as western as 
the cigar-store indian........ 


We found that the best way to serve the West was to 
become a westerner, we are in all the rest, but we like 
Nevada best, and when it comes to a centralized west- 
ern location, Nevada makes good dollars and sense. — 


DEL Chemical is an international producer of chemical 
products for municipal and industrial use throughout the 
world. From high visability traffic paints to protective flame 
resistant sprays, the more than 110 chemical products of DEL 
play a vital role in the safety and well being 
of the communities it serves. At DEL Chemical 
we’re proud of the part we play in making 
these communities a more enjoyable place to 
live. Through continued research and devel- 
opment, DEL continues to keep pace with 


Ee Ey the growing needs of these areas. 


——_ ICAL International Manufacturer of Municipal Chemicals 


CORPORATION 
MENOMONEE FALLS, WISCONSIN 
RENO/SPARKS, NEVADA * HONOLULU, HAWAII 





HELICOPTERS OR STOLAIRE* 
* Short Take Off and Landing. A service de- LAKE TAHOE HELICOPTERS, Inc. 


signed to enable our customers to fly most 


anywhere regardless of season or terrain. For DOUGLAS COUNTY AIRPORT 
business, for pleasure, for commuting. MINDEN, NEVADA (702) 782-3621 











THE HERTZ 


SKI WEEKEND/30 PLAN 


At most major airports you can pick 
up a Hertz skierized car on Friday 
noon, drive it 200 miles, turn it back 
to the airport on Monday noon for 
only $30.00. Extra miles are just 8 
cents a mile additional. 


Four convenient locations; Reno Air- 
port, Downtown Reno, Carson City, 
and Lake Tahoe. 


RENO: Ist & Center Sts. 329-4157; Airport 329-1341; Trucks 385 Kietzke Lane 329-1328. LAKE TAHOE: Stateline - Harrah’s 
South Lodge KI 4-7191; Incline Village - Phillips 66 831-0292. CARSON CITY: Travelodge 882-1065. 







@ CATERPILLAR e ATHEY e HYSTER 
Engines, industrial and truck; - Log skidders; rear, bottom and 20 ton to 75 ton capacity trail- 
imactors; ‘dozers, rippers; load- side dump hauling units, 20 cu. ers; solid tire, steel wheel or 


d wheel; scrapers; yd. to 55 cu. yd. struck capacity. eae compactors; towing 


° KOLMAN e WARNER & SWASEY 

15 ton to 45 ton HT cranes: 
ortable conveyor systems, Hopto and Gradall backhoes 
plants and feeding with 2 cu. ft. to 2 cu. yd. struck 
capacity buckets. 


Caterpillar and Cat ‘ 
are registered trade- 
marks of Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. Tow- 
motor is a registered 
trademark of Tow- 
motor Corporation, a 
subsidiary of Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. 









¢ TOWMOTOR ay 
LPG or standard gas powered 
lift trucks . . . 2,000 Ib. to 
60,000 Ib. equipme 






















Reno 
600 Glendale Rd. 
ph, 358-5111 








Las Vegas 
1132 W. Bonanza Rd. 
ph. 382-8891 














helping Nevada grow, 
growing with Nevada! 
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brings The 

world To 
Las vegas! 
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in one great resort complex! 


Never anything like it before! At the International you enjoy 
the very greatest names in entertainment... sleep in gorgeous 
rooms reminiscent of Rome, Madrid or Paris .. . dine excitingly 
in any one of five colorful restaurants from Japan, Bavaria, Italy, 
Mexico or France . . . play outdoors on a magnificent 8Y2 acre 
park on rooftop... swimming, tennis, all the sun-drenched sports, 
plus a championship 18-hole golf course . . . spend a thrilling 
evening at a ‘‘Broadway” show in Las Vegas’ first legitimate thea- 
tre... or even bring the youngsters for a fun-vacation of their own 
in the International’s unique ‘‘youth hotel.’”” Write or phone for a 


colorful, fact-packed brochure. 9 


ws 


INTERNATIONAL ain LAS VEGAS. 





You might—if you want to cozy up 
to Lady Luck a littlke-you might say 
that the one most important factor 
in moving Nevada gambling from 
dingy back rooms of saloons and out 
into the world’s most brightly lighted 
and glamorous casinos was the five- 
cent slot machine. 

Even today when Nevada offers 
tourists the absolute in spectacular 
gambling arenas the lowly five-cent 
slot machine is considered the back- 
bone of an industry. 

This trend-making device (there 
are those who call it a “fiendish in- 
vention”) was not, alas, the product 
of the Nevada desert but was created 
and first used on California’s Barbary 
Coast by a young German inventor 
who had come to make his fortune 
in San Francisco. The first nickel slot 
machine, dubbed by inventor Charles 
Fey the Liberty Bell, in honor of 
America’s famous freedom symbol, 
was offered to San Francisco saloon 
clientele around 1895 and proved an 
immediate success. In fact, Bell has 
come to be a generic term for this 
kind of machine and many of today’s 
spinning reels also carry symbols of 
the American Liberty Bell. 

Today, the original Liberty Bell five- 
cent slot machine is enshrined, ap- 
propriately enough, in a saloon, the 
Liberty Belle in Reno, an operation 
owned and conducted by two grand- 
sons of the machine’s inventor. Mar- 
shall and Franklin Fey, the grandsons, 
not only named their popular tavern- 
restaurant after the machine but have 
created a Barbary Coast style of decor 
in the place in keeping with the era 
of the slot machine’s beginnings. 

Charlie Fey, the slot machine’s cre- 
ator, was a remarkable man. He was 
the 21st (and last) child to be born 
in the home of a German school 


teacher. His birthplace, Neu Ulm, Ba- 
10 











Charlie Fey the ingenious inventor who, with- 
out knowing it, made Nevada what it is today. 


varia, was across the river from the 
birthplace of Albert Einstein, prompt- 
ing one of his friends to remark, 
“They must have been passing 
around excellent German brains at 
that time.” By the time Fey was 14 
years old, in 1876, Neu Ulm’s hori- 
zons seemed too: limited and the 
youngster set out to see the world 
and make a fortune. He went first to 
London, where he apprenticed him- 
self to a maker of scientific instru- 
ments. By 1882, when he was 20, he 
felt confident enough of his abilities 
as an inventor to tackle the United 
States where he was sure fame and 
fortune awaited. 

His first American home was with 
a friend, Billy Schmidt, at Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin. There Fey perfected 
an idea he had for a beam scale, re- 
ceived a patent on it and sold the 
patent to Charles Watling of the 
Watling Scale Works in Chicago. 
Billy Schmidt, Fey’s Wisconsin friend, 
was the owner of the Wisconsin Nov- 





wt 


bey 


elty Company, largest operators of 
punchboards. It was from Schmidt 
that Fey developed his interest in 
gambling devices and in Wisconsin 
that he made his first one, a dial ma- 
chine called ‘‘Horseshoes.”” Then the 
West began to beckon and young 
Fey moved to San Francisco. 

Once on California’s golden 
shores, however, things did not go so 
well. Fey discovered he had con- 
sumption and in the hopes of effect- 
ing a cure, he wandered down the 
coast and into Mexico, drifting for 
three years before he felt strong 
enough to return to San Francisco 
and a steady place at the workbench. 
Fey took odd jobs as a mechanic at 
that time. In June, 1887, he married 
and thus felt the responsibility of 
making good all the old dreams of 
SUCCESS. 

The newlywed couple moved into 
a basement apartment where Fey 
worked on inventions of his own in 
his spare time at nights. Then he no- 
ticed a counter machine called the 
“Ferris Wheel’’ and the wheels in his 
inventive brain began to spin. His 
adaptation and perfection of this 
gadget really hit the jackpot—from it 
he made the first slot machine, the 
Liberty Bell. Before the device was 
complete, however, the young man 
and his bride were evicted from the 
basement flat for making too much 
noise during the inventive processes 
in the wee hours of night. The Feys 
found another place to live and the 
inventor went on scrounging up parts 
and pieces until, finally, he had a slot 
machine which worked very much 


Opposite — Franklin (left) and Marshall Fey 
strike a bartending pose at their back bar, 
itself an historic item from the old Pastime. 
The big round lights are relics from Reno’s 
old Wine House. The morning glory speaker 
between the brothers is part of one of their 
favorite antiques, an Edison phonograph. 
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the way a slot machine works today. 
Someone once skeptically com- 
mented that there were a “few” 
buildings in San Francisco in 1890 
that were not saloons. Actually, of 
course, the city was famous for its 
proliferation of waterfront watering 
places and it was in several of these 
bars, whose clientele consisted of 
sailors from all parts of the globe, 
that Charlie Fey tried out his first 
coin machines and, finally, the Lib- 
erty Bell. The slot machine was an 
instant and everlasting success. 
Parenthetically, it is interesting to 
note here that the earliest slot ma- 
chines had symbols that never hit the 
payline, differing from today’s ma- 
chines which carry 20 symbols and 
20 stops. At first there were 10 sym- 
bols on each reel and the Liberty Bell 
owed part of its success to the fact 
that the customer could see only the 
symbols that hit the payline and 
never see the adverse odds. Clear up 
to the 1930’s slot machines were 
rigged so that not all symbols could 
ever show on the payline. These ma- 
chines had 20 symbols on the reels 
but there were only 10 stops. Nevada 





laws now require 20 stops for 20 
symbols. 

Fey not only cast and built each 
machine himself, he operated the 
business of leasing out the slots and 
traveled a big territory by horse and 
buggy collecting the money. Demand 
for the machines always was so great 
Fey was pressed to keep enough on 
hand. 

Finally he had to hire a man to help 
sort the coins, which were stored in 


nail kegs in the Fey manufacturing 
12 





shop on Market Street. The helper 
had an odd complaint: it was, he 
said, an enormous bother to have to 
sort the five-dollar gold pieces from 
the accumulation in the quarter keg. 

From 1895 to 1905 the slot machine 





business thrived mightily. Fey se- 
cured a large headquarters at 406 
Market Street and headed a large 
organization which handled manu- 
facturing and distribution of the ma- 
chines. The inventor found time to 
tinker in his shop, designing and 
improving machines. 

In April, 1906, disaster struck San 
Francisco in the form of the famous 
earthquake. Fey, like many other 
businessmen, dashed down to his of- 
fice on the morning of April 18. He 
managed to save his original Liberty 
Bell machine and several lesser items 
from the Market Street plant before 
National Guardsmen ordered him to 
safety in face of the fires which had 
started. For three agonizing days the 
flames raged and when Charlie Fey 
went back to his 406 Market Street 
location the only thing he managed 
to salvage was a keg of molten nick- 
els, a souvenir which he cherished 
the rest of his life. 

Not one to look back, Fey found 
another location and started his busi- 
ness once more. 

By this time Fey was bouncing like 
a rubber ball. It was not new to him 
to be “levelled off,’” so he devoted 
his energies to building a new shop 
on Jesse Street. He went on building 
machines and operating the slots 
business in San Francisco. He refused 





to sell any of the machines. Since it 
is not possible to patent gambling 
devices, Fey really owned nothing 
more than his special skill and knowl- 
edge. Resisting all offers to sell a ma- 
chine to Herbert Mills of Chicago, 
Fey lost his monopoly anyway. Mills 
acquired one of the machines and 
hired Fey’s foreman, Mat Larkin, to 
go to Chicago to help that firm make 
successful Bell-type machines. Later 
Mills became the largest manufac- 
turer of the ‘one-armed bandit.” 
lronically,in later years, the two men, 
Mills and Fey, ended up as friends. 
Since gambling was frowned upon 
in so many places (including Nevada) 
in the early 1900’s, a good many ma- 
chines had to be built ostensibly as 
vending vehicles for candies or gum. 
“The candies were so awful nobody 
ever took seconds,’”” remarked Mar- 
shall Fey. During this period, besides 
vending candy or gum, the machines 
often paid out in checks or tokens. 
Charlie Fey invented a machine to 
separate checks and coins. This was 
accomplished first by making the 
checks with a hole in the center, then 
by using checks larger than coins. 
Inventor Fey had four children, 
three daughters (all now deceased) 
and a son, Edmund Charles Fey, who 
lives in Burlingame, Calif. Ed Fey, fa- 
ther of the Reno brothers who own 
Left—Tiffany lamp shades, such as this one, 
abound at the Liberty Belle. If lamp shades 
could talk this one would have quite a story 
to tell about boom days in Virginia City. 
Above—An old exit sign and below, beer 


trays. These are some of the antiques that 
decorate the Feys’ Reno establishment. 














PHOTOS BY JIM REINHELLER 


The Liberty Bell nickel slot machine, first of 
its kind and pacemaker of an entire industry, 
is enshrined in glass at the Liberty*Belle Sa- 
loon in Reno. Below—Coin operated ma- 
chines of all sorts and from different eras are 
a family hobby with the Feys of the Liberty 
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Belle Saloon. In a ‘‘“museum room” at the 
saloon the brothers maintain a collection of 
all sorts of gambling and amusement devices. 
Their collection includes eight of the origi- 
nal designs of their grandfather, Charlie Fey. 





the Liberty Belle Saloon, was a clever 
inventor in his own right. Not being 
fond of gambling machinery, he 
turned his attention toward coin- 
operated games such as “radio rifle,’”’ 
coin-operated music machines, a 
fighters game and many others. All 
together the Fey son patented 21 
amusement machines and for 30 
years operated them at Playland at 
the Beach in San Francisco. His ear- 
liest training in the construction of 
coin machines had come in 1913 
when Ed Fey, then 17, had to: quit 
school and run his father’s business 
for a time after the older man devel- 
oped sulphur poisoning. 

One.of the last gambling contrap- 
tions fashioned by Charlie Fey was 
the Silver Dollar slot machine, based 
on the same principles that made the 
Liberty Bell a success with the nickel 
gamblers. Others had tried this idea 
but Fey is credited with being the 
first to develop a coin head and 
mechanism which could successfully 
handle a coin as big as the silver 
dollar. 

This machine, perfected in 1929, 
was a handsome thing in itself. The 
payout “card” was cast in metal and 
the whole machine was bright-shiny 
with nickel coating over cast iron. In 
the center was an Indian head design 
and beneath it a loving cup with 
Charles Fey’s ‘brand type” initials (an 
F inside a big C) as a trademark. 

Up until his last days (Fey died in 
1944 at age 82) the inventor never 
learned to drive an automobile, his 
grandsons report. Further, they re- 
call, he never was seen without a big 
cigar in his mouth. 

While the world thinks of Nevada 
as the gambling state, this was not 
always so. In the frontier days it took 
three tries to get legalized gambling 
through the legislature and the law 
permitting this was not passed until 
1867, three years after statehood. In 
the early 1900’s, gambling again was 
prohibited and not legalized again 
until 1931 when numerous state con- 
trols were instituted. Nevada gam- 
bling grew rapidly after 1931 but did 
14 


not really emerge as an important 
industry until after World War II. 

In no small part is the growth of 
Nevada cities and the proliferation of 
great casinos due to the popularity 
of the ever-present slot machine. 





Describing the original Liberty Bell 
machine, the great American gam- 
bling expert, John Scarne, points out 
that the wheels on this first device 
were smaller than those used today, 
Each had only 10 symbols instead of 
the 20 now used, and only the three 
symbols on the payline could be seen 
through the small window. The 
player inserted a nickel and pulled 
the lever to spin the wheels. If the 
three symbols showing when the 
wheels stopped were a winning com- 
bination, the machine paid out the 
correct number of coins. There were 
no jackpots. A colored reward chart 
on the face of the Liberty Bell listed 
the pay-outs: 


Three Bells 10 Drinks 
Flush of Hearts 8 Drinks 
Flush of Diamonds 6 Drinks 
Flush of Spades 4 Drinks 


Two Horseshoes and Star 2 Drinks 
Two Horseshoes 1 Drink 


The Liberty Bell actually paid out 
coins despite the fact that drinks 
were listed as a merchandise reward. 
Several later machines made by Fey 
also listed the winnings in merchan- 


dise. Many of the machines were 
equipped ostensibly to pay out can- 
dies and gum. 

Today the Liberty Bell, no longer 
in use by the public, occupies a 
glassed showcase in the Fey broth- 
ers’ enterprise, the Liberty Belle Sa- 
loon.in Reno. 

Marshall Fey reported that in the - 
interests of statistics, he made tests 
on the Liberty Bell five-cent machine 
to determine the payouts received 
by the customer. The machine gave 
back, he found, about 86 percent. In 
most Nevada gambling houses the 
modern customer gets a larger per- 
centage, from 90 to 95 percent of the 
slot machine action, he said. 

Well known games developed by 
Charlie Fey include Draw Poker, On 
the Level, a 36” dice machine, Pol- 
icy, “4-11-44,” Three Jacks, On the 
Square, Little Chief, Duo, Little Ven- 
dor, Silver Cup and, of course, Silver 
Dollar the first machine successful in 


continued on page 50 


Above-Here is the face of the “grandaddy of 
juke boxes,” the Edison record changer 
nickelodeon. The nickelodeon, which was 
manufactured in 1910 by the Multiphone 
Corporation of New York, still works and 
comes complete with 24 Edison cylinder rec- 
ords. Below—More beer trays. Opposite—The 
handsome Silver Dollar, first slot machine 
successfully fashioned to work on the same 
principle as the nickel slot machine, was per- 
fected by Charlie Fey in 1929. Silver Dollar 
was able to accept large coins and was a 
popular Nevada device in the days when silver 
dollars clinked on every bar and counter. 
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BY W. G. EMMINGER as told to SUSAN SCHAFF , . 


LIBBY, THe PROSPECTOR 


The lights from the coal lamp 
framed my friend’s face in flickering 
light. I listened, as | had many times 
to this old man, about stories of per- 
sons he had known in some of Ne- 
vada’s mining camps. 

My friend was Pete Organ. In 1918, 
he was Mill City’s postmaster, tavern 
keeper, hotel-owner and later one of 
Humboldt County's three commis- 
sioners. He had known many interest- 
ing oldtimers, but the story he’d just 
told intrigued me the most. 

He knew of an old lady, he said, 
who was supposed to live at the 
mouth of nearby Central Canyon. 
Pete knew only that Libby was ru- 
mored to be living on a small mining 
claim. Nobody knew its value, but it 
was believed to be regularly profit- 
able to the lady, who sent ore to Mill 
City for shipment to the nearest 
smelter. However, no one had gotten 
close enough to find out if the story 
were true since Libby packed a rifle 
to warn off strangers. 

“Has she ever shot anybody, Pete?’’ 
| asked. 

“Well, I’ve seen her knock over a 
chicken-loving coyote at more’n a 
hundred yards with that rifle. | don’t 
think she’s really shot anyone, but | 
know she doesn’t like trespassers |!’’ 

My curiosity was aroused. Being a 
miner myself, | wanted to see a lady 
miner — especially one in her mid- 
seventies — at work. Now, it wasn’t 
unusual at the time to find a lone 
male in an abandoned mining camp. 
He might religiously work his claim 
year after year in the firm belief the 
next round would expose an ore body 
larger and richer than the Comstock’s 
Ophir. But a lady, who recovered and 


shipped minerals in paying quantities 
was an oddity, and | wanted to know 
more about this unusual woman. 

“Well, Pete,” I said, “I’m going to 
try and meet your ‘little old lady of 
the mountain’ and I'll let you know if 
your story’s true.” At any rate, Pete 
had told me that Central was a choice 
spot for sage-hen hunting — reason 
enough to enter the sights of Libby’s 
famous rifle. So, on the opening day 
of the season | went with two friends 
to Central Canyon. 

We parked our Model-T Fords, 
loaded with provisions, ice and straw 
for our dead birds, at the end of the 


ie Bare a 


passable road. We’d followed the 
well-established custom of miners 
visiting an isolated spot, hoping Libby 
would take it as a friendship token. 

We brought the camp mail, and the 
most recent local, Reno, and San 





Francisco newspapers. We also 
brought a fresh chunk of meat. The 
mail and papers, of course, were al- 
ways welcome to isolated miners. Be- 
cause refrigeration in those days was 
restricted to the desert cooler and a 
tunnel in the side of a mountain, fresh 
meat was also a welcome commodity. 
As we approached her little cabin, 
bordered by a well-tended orchard 
and garden, we waited for the boom 
of a rifle. Instead, we were greeted by 
a tiny—but wary—woman. When she 
learned we were three Rochester 
miners out for some sage-hen hunt- 
ing, and had followed the miner’s 
custom, she welcomed us cordially. 
Libby was less than five feet tall, 
weighing, | guess, less than a hundred 
pounds. She appeared to be, as Pete 
had guessed, in her mid-seventies. 
But she was as active as a pea ina hot 
skillet! She wore men’s shoes, and a 
skirt made of burlap. Her gingham 
blouse appeared to be fashioned af- 
ter Victorian era styles. “I’m nota very 
good tailor,” she told us, ‘but my 
clothes are suitable for this place.” 
Libby looked in excellent health 
and said she’d never been sick a day 
in her life. The reason, she said, was 
that Central was “the most healthful 
community in the state of Nevada.” 
There wasn’t even a cemetery in the 
place, Libby said. The abandoned 
camp had been so vigorously healthy, 
she boasted, that those residents who 
had passed their allotted three score 
years and ten and grown tired of life, 
were forced to move away to die. 
“lam the only exception,” she said. 
“I expect to be buried here. Up there 
on the side of the mountain.” She 
continued on page 18 
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Mormon Island, California, birth- 
place of Ella Mighels, nee Clark, was 
the scene of an important gold dis- 
covery in the spring of 1848. Two 
Mormons, on their way to Sutter’s 
Mill, camped overnight at a bar on 
the South Fork of the American 
River. Using one of their cooking 
utensils to pan a little dirt, they 
found “color” in abundance and a 
new gold rush was in the making. 
By 1853 when Ella was born, the 
town had a population of more than 
2,000 inhabitants occuying a motley 
assortment of canvas and wooden 
structures. 

Sterling B. F. Clark, a forty-niner 
who crossed the plains to Sacramen- 
to, sold his mule for $50 after he 
arrived, invested the money in a 
few provisions, a pick, and a shovel, 
and started mining at nearby Mor- 
mon Island. Successful in this ven- 
ture as well as in various real estate 
transactions, Sterling went east in 
1852 to marry Rachel Hepburn, the 
girl he left behind. On his return to 
California with his bride he was 
stricken by a malady known as ‘‘Isth- 
mus Fever’ and died two weeks 
later in San Francisco. 

Newly widowed and an expectant 
mother, Rachel Clark decided to 
make her home in this raw, new 
land and settled in Mormon Island 
where she assumed the duties of 
schoolmistress. In the gray, weather- 
beaten, canvas structure that served 
as the schoolhouse her daughter, 
Ella Sterling Clark, was born the fol- 
lowing May. 

Touched by the plight of a dead 
comrade’s widow and their infant 
daughter, miners who had known 





BY PAULINE DE WITT 


and worked with Sterling Clark 
visited Mrs. Clark as often as pos- 
sible. During these visits Ella cried 
much of the time and the men, while 
taking turns holding her in their 
arms, noticed the simple home had 
few comforts and conveniences for 
a small baby. They held a confer- 
ence, determined that the nursery 
had to have a cradle, and brought 
a miner’s cradle to the house the 
following day. 

The following year Rachel Clark 
married Dudley Haines Haskell, and 
in 1861 when Ella was eight years 
old, the family moved to the boom- 





ing mining town of Aurora. 

Haskell and his partner, John 
Dudleston, operated a 25-mile toll 
road, from Aurora to Bridgeport, 
California, via the mining town of 
Bodie. Never accurately surveyed, 


PHO HEPADA LADIES 


ELLA MIGHELS, THE VWRITER 


the road was victim to every passing 
storm and cloudburst, necessitating 
its repair or relocation. On the way 
to Bodie the road passed through a 
narrow, rocky canyon put there, ac- 
cording to J. Ross Browne, “as if the 
earth had been rent asunder by 
some convulsion of nature for the 
express purpose of letting people 
through.” 

Mr. Browne, reporter, author and 
artist, toured the Aurora and Bodie 
area in the early 1860’s while writ- 
ing for Harper’s Magazine and en- 
joyed the Haskell’s hospitality at 
their toll-gate home. 

“! found here,” wrote Mr. Browne, 

what | had not unfrequently be- 

fore met with in the course of 
my travels through this wild re- 
gion — refinement. and_ intelli- 
gence. The cabin was a mere 
frame shanty of the rudest kind; 
yet it was kept clean and neat, 
nicely carpeted and prettily orna- 
mented with water-colored sketch- 
es, very cleverly executed by Mrs. 

Haskell. The tables were covered 

with books and periodicals, among 

which | observed a magazine that 
takes the lead in civilizing new 
countries.” (Harper’s of course.) 

Ella made many friends among the 
miners and mill workers of Esmeral- 
da, developing a love for these 
lonely men that lasted all her life. 
Separated from their wives and chil- 
dren they took Ella to their hearts, 
and fashioned dove-cotes for her 
pigeons, a cage for a family of chip- 
munks, little toys from solid silver, 
even a wagon made of a champagne 
basket put on wheels, to which they 
harnessed her Newfoundland dog. 

At the height of Aurora’s prosper- 
ity in 1864, Haskell was elected state 

continued on page 47 
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LIBBY 

continued from page 16 

pointed to a spot a short distance 
from her orchard. 

This was the first of many visits 
with the sprightly old lady. At sage- 
hen hunting time each year, I’d make 
a point of going back to her lonely 
canyon to see her. 

During visits with Libby, | found 
she was rational in her thinking and 
discussion of current events—al- 
though her source of information was 
often weeks or months late. She 
proved to have an enduring faith in 
the eventual growth of the region. 
‘Some day you'll see Central bustling 
again,’”” she’d say. 

Libby had witnessed most of the 
speculative, fluctuating history of 
many Humboldt mining camps. She 
complained that most of the veins 
there had been “upside down,” that 
is they were richer and of greater 
width on the surface than at the 
depth. But her faith in the future of 
Central as a mining camp was un- 
waivering. ‘‘And besides,” she said, 
“we never permitted any pitching of 
horseshoes here.” Libby believed, as 
many miners did, that this pastime 
brought only bad luck to mining 
camps. 

Libby was a Christian woman and 
on her dining room table was a Bible. 
It had been carried by a pony ex- 
press rider as a “protection against 
moral contamination.” ~ 

Where had she come from and 
what had brought Libby to this place? 
We never knew for sure because she 
never talked of her personal affairs. 

It was claimed by a few oldtimers 
she came to Nevada as a bride. Some 
said her first husband had been M. S. 
Thompson who took an active role in 
the affairs of Humboldt County in the 
early days from 1859 through the 
1880's. The only “proof’’ however, 
that Libby may have known Thomp- 
son was her treasured collection of 
“Congressional Globe’ volumes, 
some of which contained. Thomp- 
son’s signature. She later told Pete 
she came to Humboldt to teach 


school. During her first summer vaca- 
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tion, she said, she had gotten a job 
at the Humboldt House restaurant. 
This was an eating place for the Cen- 
tral Pacific train passengers, before 
the days of the dining car. 

Meals were 75-cents a plate and 
passengers were allowed twenty min- 
utes to get to the eating place, be 
served, and return to the train. Libby 
said this eating scene reminded her 
of “slopping the hogs” and she didn’t 
bother to go back the next summer. 

There were other stories circulat- 
ing about Libby, one which explained 
her ever-ready rifle. People thought 
she mined a high-grade streak of 
ore, from which she made her money. 
She never made this claim, and we 
later found that her shipments were 
the result of careful sorting of mill 
ore left by former owners when they 
abandoned their claims. 

Libby made friends, though, who 
gradually learned the secret. They 
also learned she had a habit of se- 
creting gold and silver coins around 
her home. Their loyalty to this lady 
miner, who had guts enough to en- 
gage in such a rough business alone 
out on a real frontier, made them 
carry out the deception. Since they 
couldn’t get her to move into Mill 
City, they felt such a story — rein- 
forced by a general knowledge of her 
“crack-shooting”’ — might be a pro- 
tection to her from strangers. 

Although she seemed to be con- 
tent with her mining, reading and 
gardening, Libby did have one great 
fear. When it was discovered later, 
steps were taken to eliminate this 
worry. During the late 1920’s the 
manager of the Nevada-Massachu- 
setts Co. at nearby Tungsten, Nevada, 
Otto F. Heizer, heard that an elderly 
lady miner living in abandoned Cen- 
tral was in need. 

Urged by the company president, 
Charles N. Segerstrom, to call cn her, 
he found Libby. Dressed the same as 
always she now was walking with 
difficulty and using a cane. Heizer’s 
first reaction was to encourage her to 
live in a more populated community, 
closer to the outside-world with its 


friends and medical help. Libby im- 
mediately vetoed this plan. She dis- 
liked crowds. She’d tried living in 
towns before, she said, but had al- 
ways returned to Central. She felt this 
to be her home, and she wanted to 
end her life there. Her parents had 
taught her to be frugal, she added, 
and since she had done this she 
wanted to uphold her dignity and 
meet her responsibilities. 

Despite her adamant refusal to 
move, or to become an object of 
charity, something had to be done to 
help her. So Heizer and his company 
miners hit upon a plan. 

It was learned that Libby had no 
knowledge of the price of commodi- 
ties. She also had a rooster and three 
hens, and had offered to sell any eggs 
she didn’t need. Using this for an ex- 
cuse, and the company’s real need 
for more eggs, a pact was entered 
into. It was agreed that all eggs re- 
served for the company would be ex- 
changed for their “value” in food, 
clothing and other supplies to be de- 
livered each week. 

This pact-was faithfully carried out, 
by both parties, for the rest of her life. 
When weekly food and clothing de- 
liveries were made, her first question 
was, “How much do | owe?” 

The answer was always that the 
company still owed her $2.46 or $6.42 
or whatever reasonable figure came 
to mind. Not once did she ever ques- 
tion these figures or appear surprised 
that the value of her eggs was greater 
than that of her supplies. Mrs. Heizer 
visited her to get some idea of cloth- 
ing size. But except for the men’s 
‘‘long-handled underwear’’ and 
woolen lumber jacket she loved, 
most of the clothes went into a trunk 
to be saved for “a rainy day.” One of 
the miners added a shelf for books, 
and then filled it with more modern 
reading than her 1860 Congressional 
Globes and well-thumbed Harpers 
New Monthly magazines, dating back 
to the 1870's. On one of Heizer’s vis- 
its, he noticed she was reading an ar- 
ticle describing the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial of 1876. She remarked, with 


























a twinkle, that she was a little behind 
_ in her reading. 

The company thought Libby might 
enjoy a newly-invented radio. It sent 
its electrician to install a battery-op- 
erated set, with earphones. Of course 
she knew nothing of radios, but had 
once seen one of Edison’s gramo-. 
phones. She asked the electrician 
where to put the records. She had 
heard voices on wax records. But 
voices from the air came only from 
God, talking to his people, she 
believed. 

After much coaching, however, 
she did learn to operate and enjoy it. 
But she never understood how she 
could possibly hear someone talking 
in San Francisco. 

Even after Libby’s needs were 
taken care of, she still carried her rifle 
in easy reach. It became a hazard to 
approach her home after dark until 
she recognized you as a friend. Al- 
though we didn’t understand this, we 
were soon to learn her reason. 

The company asked Libby about 
her house and land title. She readily 
admitted that since she had only 
squatters rights she feared cattle men 
might dispossess her. In the past, no 
attempts had been made. She felt her 
rifle had been the controlling influ- 
ence. A company engineer found her 
land was on government section, so 
it was surveyed, a plat made, and an 
application for a homestead patent 
filed by the company attorney. The 
day she was required to appear in 
court for her patent application, a 
company car took her to Winne- 
mucca. 

It had been a long day past since 
Winnemucca people had seen a lady 
in an 1870 wedding gown. She car- 
ried the train neatly on her arm, dis- 
closing high-top button shoes. Her 
other arm was locked tightly in the 
arm of her Tungsten miner escort. 
Her hair was neatly combed back to 
a knot on the rear of her head, and 
her hat was one of those small round 
things a man can only describe as 
“cute.” She wore no makeup on her 
beautifully tanned face which 





showed the effects of years of out- 
door life. Although she had plenty of 
wrinkles, they all disappeared when 
she smiled. At the court hearing, the 
judge asked Libby about her age. She 
wryly said it was her ‘understanding 
that for one to apply for a homestead 
patent, one must be 21 years of age.” 

The judge did not pursue the sub- 
ject further. 

This was a day tor Libby to smile, 
because there were no challenges 
against her claim. Tomorrow she 
would own her own home and would 
no longer fear being dispossessed. 

The miners began to grow more 
worried about Libby. After a couple 
of bad winters, they decided to re- 
condition one of their Tungsten 
houses. They hoped to persuade her 
to move in at least during the winter 
months. When Libby heard about her 
new home, she decided to go to 
Tungsten to inspect the place. She 
walked the entire six miles and was 
observed, at the edge of town sitting 
on a rock, putting on her shoes. The 
electric cooking facilities were as 
mysterious to her as had been the 
radio. As for the bathroom toilet— 
well, she had remembered seeing one 
of ‘those things” in the Winnemucca 
courthouse. But she wanted none of 
the modern life, so no other effort 
was made to take her from her 
mountain home. 

The tempo of visits by her com- 
pany friends increased as it became 
evident she was failing mentally. She 
would hear a telephone ringing, or 
call to quiet children at play. The only 
phones and children were six miles 
away at Tungsten. She might wander 
into a discussion about why emi- 


“grants were in such a hurry to get 


through Nevada. She could see their 
white covered-wagon tops, she said, 
lumbering down the trail just below 
Central. She said she could under- 
stand why the emigrants were in such 
a hurry to get to Lassen Meadows, 
southwest of the present Imlay, Ne- 
vada. There the wild hay reached up 
to the belly of the oxen. The pioneers 
could drink pure mountain water, 


after drinking Humboldt River water 
contaminated by dead bodies of 
mules, oxen and horses. 

Libby was living in the past, and at 
times was confused. But she kept her 
faith in Nevada. “For ten years,” she’d 
say, ‘‘those trains passed up the valley 
below Sun Mountain—Virginia City’s 
landmark—without knowing they 
were a short walk away from the lar- 
gest deposit of gold and silver ever 
found by man.” 

Or she would say, “Nevada soil will 
grow all the fruits and vegetables 
needed by man, if properly irrigated. 
Just look at my orchard and garden! 
Do you remember the hundreds of 
fruit trees, berry bushes, and garden 
vegetables raised at Humboldt 
House? More than enough to serve 
meals to all the passengers riding 
Central Pacific trains today.” 

Libby was slowly fading away. 

As the daily miner approached her 
house, he silently said a prayer that 
he wouldn’t be the one to find her. 
When he returned to Tungsten, he 
was surrounded by miners wanting to 
know about her health, and if there 
was anything they could do to help 
her. Finally, it happened. She was 
found along the path leading to the 
chicken house, where she was going 
that morning to gather eggs for her 
part of the pact. 

The Tungsten miners prepared her 
grave, on the mountainside where 
she had many times requested to be 
buried. 

She was dressed in her bridal 
gown, as the rough hands of Her 
miner friends tenderly lowered her 
coffin to its last resting place. Down 
the faces of each of these strong, en- 
during, and at times, unconventional 
miners, there flowed many tears. 
Libby had been a friend, and one of 
their craft. They had known her to 
stand up and fight when miners were 
referred to as coarse, crude, ignorant, 
lacking in culture, or beastly because 
some of their pleasures had come 
from Jack’s Bar and his ‘‘soiled 
doves.”” She had chided them to lead 


continued on page 47 
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One day a visitor came to Goldfield eager to un- 
derstand what had gone on before. He saw a door- 
way. Consumed with curiosity he tried to open it. 
The hinges were frozen and the building had no 
window. Frustrated, he wondered what had been 


SS 


behind that door. A saloon, a store, or what? He tried 
again and, finally, left the doorway with its secret. 

Moving away he came to yet another door, beside 
it a washboard—even in the most God-forsaken 
places people want to be clean. How many grimy 


PHOTOS BY ROGER MITCHELL 





overalls, aprons, baby clothes had been scrubbed 
on this board? Next was what remained of a fence 
now splintered, weatherbeaten, and fallen in disar- 
ray. Once it had stood staunch and strong, a pro- 


tector of the privacy of those who had dwelt behind 
its screen. Then there was a stove pipe on a weath- 
ered roof. Beneath it a stove once gave comfort to 
its owner on winter nights. 





And suddenly there was a tree—only on such hot man and animal alike. 
desert country as this could you find a Joshua. Now here is a stone arch, the sole remaining rem- 
Strange, eerie, grotesque but welcome relief to the nant of a fire ravaged building. Once center of the 
unchanging grey brown of the desert. A haven to town’s financial life it stands alone subject to sun, 
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sand, and wind thus fated to return to the earth from _ life our visitor had seen, and his thoughts turned to 

which it came. the past. Who had lived there and what events, im- 
A house came into view, maybe empty although _ portant or trivial, had transpired within its walls? 

there was evidence of habitation—the only sign of Still thinking about the old days he went on to 








another mining town—to Tonopah—where he came 
upon a mill. The mill, the heart and key to a mining 
camps existence. One could picture the now rusted 
ore cars carrying rich loads of gold and silver ore to 


the mills. Without rich ores and without mills, these 


old towns never could have been. 
Our visitor mused about all he had seen. Deep in 


reverie he moved on. 
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The juniper tree does something which hor- 
ticulturists, in years of trial and effort, have 
failed to do—it produces blue roses. Not all 
junipers are able to do this, only those which 
have the help of a small winged insect called 
the frit fly (Oscinis frit) which lays its eggs 
in the buds of the tree and at the same time 
leaves behind a chemical which causes the 
bud to form into the perfect and lovely blue- 
petaled galls, or juniper roses. These exquisite 
“blossoms’ are so rare they often go unnoticed 
even by people who spend much of their time 
in the western forests, which is a shame be- 
cause they are well worth attention and 
respect. 

The mountain juniper (Juniperus occiden- 
talis) is the bonsai tree of nature. Evolution 
has played around with the stubbornly mal- 


leable tree, dwarfing and disciplining it, ever 


since it was a fossil pine in the Tertiary era. 
Millions of years of time and weather have 
adapted it to the barren, windswept slopes 
where its roots must reach fifty and sixty feet 
for nourishment, stunting the sturdy body, and 
torturing the limbs into the wierdly beautiful, 
picturesque forms so loved by the gardener. 
The juniper is the most widely distributed 
woody plant in the world. Some forty species 
are known, thirteen of them native to the 
United States. The eastern juniper in good low- 
land soil thrives and grows to a height of sixty 
feet, and its wood, fragrant, moth-repellent 
and smooth-grained, is widely used in the man- 
ufacture of “cedar” pencils and “cedar” storage 
chests. But the western juniper, with scant 


Above—Sculptured arms on a lifeless tree. This venerable patriarch, 
photographed east of Panaca near the Utah border, was toppled by 
endless, battering winds. Opposite—Textured sinews in wood, carved 
by Nature over the centuries. 
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water and sterile, disintegrating granite to 
feed upon, rarely reaches half that height and 
its lumber is too knotty and creviced for com- 
| mercial use. 

The tree, although an evergreen, does not 
bear cones. Instead it produces a pulpy, blue- 
green berry which contains an average of two 
to six seeds and which takes two years to ma- 

ture. In Europe these berries are harvested 
| and used to flavor gin—the name of this liquor 
is derived from the French juniper—geniévre. 
In America the Indians used them as both a 
medicine and food. The twigs and _ berries, 
steeped as tea, were a stimulant and a diuretic 
and the berries, picked green, were chewed 


as candy by the Indian children, or, collected 
by the Indian housewife, were pounded into 
meal and baked in the sun into sweet, light 
cakes. Today’s desert-wise gourmets pick the 
juniper fruit and make a mock mint jelly which 
is unequalled as a sauce for wild meat. 
The junipers of the western foothills— John 
Muir's “sturdy, storm-enduring mountaineers 
... living on sunshine and snow — grow very 
slowly. Where trees of other species will show 
only a few growth rings to an inch of wood, 


Above — Rare blue roses, the “flower” which graces some juniper trees. 
Opposite—A stunning Great Basin sunset, with junipers silhouetted 
against the western sky. The setting is near Baker in White Pine County. 
Center pages following — Photographed near Carson Pass, Sierra juniper 
against glaciated granite. 
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mountain junipers have been examined which 
bore as many as four hundred annular rings 
to an inch. A tree which may be measured in 
your arms and stand little more than man high 
may already have seen hundreds of years of 
summer suns and winter snows. 

In spite of its struggle with environment 
and elements the juniper is among the oldest 
of living trees. Many of them are four and five 
thousand years old. The dwarfed tree, stand- 
ing on the rocky skyline, its branches bent to 
the wind, its trunk beaten and twisted, was 
young in the age of Confucius, green at the 
coming of Christ, still vigorously alive to see 
the European invasion of its desert homeland. 

The juniper, dying, refuses a grave. Su- 








premely resistant to decay, the roots continue 
to hold it upright. Weather tears the soft, 
brown bark from the trunk, revealing the hid- 
den scars of its struggle for life—the out-sized 
knots, the spiralled grain, the contorted pos- 
ture. Wind and storm prune the branches and 
polish the gray wood to a lambent luster. 
Thereafter time rests lightly on the unyield- 
ing tree; 

Living and green with berries and “roses,” 
the mountain juniper sees centuries of time 
pass around it. Dead and starkly stripped 
against the sky, it stands for centuries more, 
a symbol of the will for survival in all life. 


Above —This twisted juniper giant stands near Cedar City, Utah. Oppo- 
site—Juniper against a textured sandstone wall. This is Checkerboard 
Mesa in Zion National Park, southern Utah. 
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Hieluday Package 


Gourmel Recipies bom Lis Vegas 





In Las Vegas every day of the year is a holiday. But with 
the arrival of Christmas and New Year's something special 
happens — big name entertainers are there by the numbers, 
music is in the air. 


By C+ lhe De tn CVE CO ae. Chee € Ri ue CVA 


1 goose, 1'/4 lbs. pork sausage meat, 8 oz. goose 
livers, 4 oz. brandy, 2!/2 lbs. chestnuts, 1 oz. poul- 
try seasoning (optional). 

Roasting time: 11/2 to 2 hours. Remove the peel 
from 21/2 lbs. chestnuts. Roast in oven until 
golden brown. Chop the chestnuts, cohere with 
goose liver plus sausage meat, plus 4 oz. brandy. 


Chef MacCurtin Stuff the prepared goose with this mixture, sew 
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ROAST GOOSE WITH CHESTNUT STUFFING 


up openings. Truss firmly, place on roasting ' 
pan, season outside. Lightly grease. Place in 
moderate oven, increase temperature for last 
half hour to assure crisp skin. Serve with natural 
gravy made from residue and canned gooseberry 
sauce. 

















Chef Pierrel 





And in those famous dining rooms the most elegant menus 
appear. Here is a sampling of some of the great dishes being 
served in but a few of the many world-renowned restaurants 


in Las Vegas, 


Brom the Brontior bs Catarel Room 


SUPREMES DE POULET AL A MANIERE DES DUCS DE BOURGOGNE 


4 boneless breasts of chicken, 1 cup of flour 
mixed with salt and pepper, 4 to 6 ounces of butter, 
8 ounces of good Madeira wine (or sweet Ver- 
mouth), !/2 pint of chicken broth, !/4 pint of whip- 
ping cream, 4 egg yolks, 1 ounce of Cognac. 

Dip the breasts of chicken in the flour and saute 
them in the butter until golden brown. Put them 
aside in the serving dish and keep them hot. 


Glaze the cooking pan with the Madeira wine. 
Add the chicken broth and let reduce half way. 
Mix the cream and yolks, add to the half glaze 
until thickened. Do not boil. 

Bring to the table. Pour the Cognac over the 
breasts. Ignite. Pour the sauce over the flaming 
dish. Serve with rice or fine noodles. 
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Chef Kern 








CROWN OF ROAST PORK 


Have the butcher form a loin of pork into a 
crown. He removes the backbone, divides the ribs 
nearly to the base and scrapes clean the bones 
down to the lean meat. Then he bends the loin 
into a circle and sews the ends together. A larger 
crown roast may be formed by using two loins. 

Cover the rib of each rib bone with a cube of salt 
pork or a square of raw potato to prevent the bone 
from charring. Wrap strips of bacon around the 
lower part of the crown. Rub the meat well with 
salt and pepper. Fill the center of the crown with 


Yankee Wild Rice Stuffing (recipe below). Roast 
the pork on a rack in a roasting pan in a moderate 
oven (350°F) allowing 35 to 40 minutes per pound 
until it is well done. Baste the meat occasionally. 

Remove the crown roast to a heated platter, dis- 
card the bacon and the salt pork or potato and 
cover the tips of the rib bones with silver paper 
frills. Surround the pork with watercress, garnish 
with glazed crab apples and baked cranberries. 
Sprinkle stuffing in center with lemon juice and | 
butter. 


YANKEE WILD RICE STUFFING 


Put 11/2 cups raw cranberries through the most 
coarse blade of food chopper. In a saucepan com- 
bine the cranberries with 4 cups cooked wild rice, 
'/3 cup melted butter, 3 to 4 tablespoons sweet 
marjoram, 1 garlic clove mashed, and a generous 


pinch each of black pepper, mace, thyme and dill. 
Mix the stuffing well and cook it over moderate 
heat, stirring constantly, for about 10 minutes. 
Cool before using. 

















Chef Le Coz 





Brom lhe Sands’ Regency Room 


PHARAONE A LA CRETOISE 


Pharaone is the Italian word for guinea hen, a 
domestic bird with delicate meat on the dry side. 
This recipe, according to Chef Pierre Le Coz, pro- 
vides a specialty that makes the meat juicy and 
particularly tasty. 

Brown the bird in a pan and flame it with 
brandy. Stuff with two ounces butter, add salt, 
pepper and rosemary. Wrap tightly in foil then 








wrap completely in clay forming head and tail. 
Pierce a hole on the back of the bird. 

Cook in oven at maximum heat for 40 to 50 
minutes. Serve on a plate, breaking the clay with 
a hammer in front of the guests. Free the bird from 
the foil, slice and serve with a light tarragon sauce. 
This method can also be used for pheasant or 
chicken and poultry stuffing can be used. 
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Byom the Slardisl's Aku hu 


1/2 cup diced chicken meat, 1/2 cup 
diced water chestnuts, '72 cup diced 
celery, !/2 cup chopped bamboo shoots, 
'/2 cup diced snow peas, !/2 cup diced 
mushrooms, almonds. 

Prepare hot pan with thin oil. Blend 
chicken in pan with 1/2 teaspoon each 
salt and sugar and a dash of Accent. 

Chef Wing Add and blend other ingredients then 

add two cups rich stock. Cover and cook about ten minutes. 
Thicken with cornstarch. Sprinkle slivered, browned almonds 
on top before serving. (Serves two.) 
CHEF WING SPECIAL FRIED RICE—2 cups well-cooked 
steamed rice, '/1 cup chopped fresh shrimp or canned dwarf 
shrimp, '/4 cup chopped ham, '/4 cup chopped barbecued pork, 
'/y cup chopped green onions, '/4 cup chopped well-done fried 
egg, 2 oz. clean bean sprouts. 

Saute shrimp, pork and ham about one minute in medium 
hot pan with an ounce of oil. Add rice and cook two minutes. 
Add onions, eggs and bean sprouts and cook another two 
minutes then season with ?/s to one teaspoon salt, 1/4 teaspoon 
Accent and one ounce Chinese soy sauce with a few drops 
of sesame oil. (Serves two.) 
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Chef Gaillard 


Slice the meat of a boiled lobster and 
arrange on a platter. Mix 1/2 teaspoon 
each of chopped chervil, parsley, tar- 
ragon and chives with the mashed yolks 
of two hard-boiled eggs. Add salt and 
pepper, a little English mustard, one 
tablespoon wine vinegar and a few 
drops of worcestershire sauce. When 
the mixture is smoothly blended, add 
gradually about.1/2 cup cold olive oil, 
stirring constantly until the sauce thick- 
ens into a sort of mayonnaise. Add a 
few drops of Madeira or Sherry wine 
and drop a neat spoonful of sauce on 
each piece of lobster just before serving. 












Las Vegas: Convention Capital of the World! 


Schedule your next meeting in Las Vegas. Enjoy increased 
registration. Greater attendance at meetings. Maximum 
exhibitor and delegate satisfaction. With up to 235,000 sq. 
ft. of exhibit area at the Las Vegas Convention Center and 
25,000 first class hotel and motel rooms located only min- 
utes away, you'll fit nicely right in the core of the exciting 
convention city. You’ll find that the wonderful year round 


climate and the great entertainment enhance your more 
successful business sessions. Satisfied delegates and exhib- 
itors from some of the world’s biggest meetings insist on 
returning to Las Vegas again and again. Get the success 
habit . . . schedule your next meeting in Las Vegas, the 
convention city that hasn’t forgotten a thing! 


LAS VEGAS CONVENTION AUTHORITY, 
CONVENTION CENTER, LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 89109 
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BY ANTHONY AMARAL 








Winters 





The essence of this story is rivalry; 
an eager, cantankerous competition 
between Theodore Winters who was 
king of the turf in Nevada and the Pa- 
cific Coast, and Judge Charlie Bryan 
who aspired to the title. 

Their bitter rivalry created national 
attention in the 1860’s when they 
matched two Kentucky-bred stallions 
to a racing duel. 

Lodi and Norfolk were the speed- 
iest horses of their day. Each claimed 
his prowess from the same imported - 











Winters’ Galaxy of Stars 


ee 








2randsire. But neither horse had ever 
‘aced the other on the track. 

“Oh, it was a beautiful race!” ex- 
claimed the Sacramento Union. 

San Francisco from Nob Hill to 
the derelict quarter, much of Sacra- 
mento, and an interested segment of 
western Nevada virtually declared 
rolidays to watch the marathon two- 
ind three-mile heat races between 
Lodi and Norfolk. Meanwhile, turf 
fans throughout the United States 

story continued on next page 


1 Marion. When Winters purchased this 
mare, he had obtained what was considered 
the best thoroughbred mare in America. 
Mated to Norfolk, they produced this “Galaxy 
of Stars’: The Czar, El Rio Rey, Emperor of 
Norfolk, Rey del Rey, and an excellent crop 
of future broodmares. Her offspring won over 
70 stakes races. 


2 Rey del Rey, “King of Kings.’ He never out- 
did his sire, Norfolk, but amassed a number 
of wins that made him a prominent sire in 
the Winters’ stable. 


3 El Rio Rey, probably Norfolk’s most illus- 
trious son. Undefeated on most of the major 
tracks in the United States, he was the only 
western-bred horse (at the time of his death 
in 1912) to win the Eclipse Stakes at Sheeps- 
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head Bay, New York, in 1889. 


4 Mollie McCarty. She carried Winters’ rac- 
ing colors throughout the eastern racing cir- 
cuit. After an impressive career, she was 
retired to the broodmare band. 


5 The Czar was proving to be a world record 
beater when he died suddenly after contract- 
ing a cold. Ten days before, Winters had re- 
fused $20,000 for the stallion. 


6 Norfolk himself—hero in this story of the 
famed Winters’ horses. 


7 One of the many ornate trophies won by 
Winters. The trophies and portraits of the 
horses used in this article are now part of the 
collection of the Nevada State Museum in 
Carson City, gifts from the Winters family. 
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waited anxiously for the results as thousands of dollars 
hung in abeyance. 

It was an exciting race, the sort no longer seen on race 
track programs. And it all began this way. 

In the early 1860’s Theodore Winters was considered 
the finest and shrewdest breeder of thoroughbred race 
horses in the West. His ranch, Rancho del Sierra, south of 
Reno in the Washoe Valley, was a modicum of Kentucky. 

Winters had always been a lover of horses. This addic- 
tion he developed as a boy in Galena, Illinois, where his 
father ran a long-distance stageline to Washington, D.C. 
Only the best horses could qualify, and young Winters 
learned much about conformation and endurance in 
horses. When his fortune was made in the mining activi- 
ties at Virginia City, he was able to devote himself to 
ranching activities. 

Winters raised mules, oxen, sheep and dairy cows on 
Rancho del Sierra. But the breeding of thoroughbred 
horses was his consistent passion. Of course, so was rac- 








Lodi 


ing. It was a sport of many on the Comstock in those 
yesterdays. There was a track at Geiger Grade on the 
Louse Town flat east of Virginia City, one in Genoa, one 
in Carson City, and private tracks at Winters’ ranch and 
at Senator Thompson’s who also had property in the val- 
ley. All were within thirty miles of each other, attesting 
to the popularity of racing among the predominately male 
populace of western Nevada. 

Charlie Bryan loved the sport as much as anyone. 

An ex-judge in California, Bryan came to practice law 
in Virginia City in 1859. In the myriad of mining litiga- 
tions Bryan blossomed into a brilliant courtroom per- 
former, shrewd in ground rules that frequently involved 
tampered juries, false witnesses, manufactured evidence 
and crooked judges. 


Although highly regarded for his brilliant courtroom 
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performance, Charlie’s great ego and, as we shall see, his 
erratic behavior often worked against him. A devoted 
hedonist, he squandered the considerable money he made 
on high living and the race track. He, too, could afford 
some of the better bred horses and this brought him 
into competition with Theodore Winters. 

Frequently they matched horses in week-end races, 
followed by parties where smiling “sportsmanship” pre- 
vailed along with passionate discussions about thorough- 
bred horses and bloodlines. But after a while Charlie lost 
his smile as his. horses consistently ate the dust of Win- 
ters’. This grated his ego. Some say it even began to 
haunt him. 

In time Charlie quietly left Virginia City for California 
to buy a mare of well-known running ability. She was 
named Emigrant Maid. Charlie was certain she could beat 
anything in the Winters’ stable. 

But Winters heard of the purchase and at once ob- 
tained a horse that he judged could beat Emigrant Maid 
if he were challenged by Bryan. Of course he was, and 
Charlie lost again. 

He was almost maddened with chagrin. Still, he was 
no quitter. Now he went to Kentucky where the best 
horses in the country were bred. On the farm of John M. 
Clay, son of the political orator Henry Clay, Charlie Bryan 
bought a horse named Lodi for $12,000, an impressive 
price at the time. 

Lodi was a handsome dark brown stallion, five years 
old. He was sired by Yorkshire out of the mare Topaz, 
who was sired by the highly praised Glencoe. Both stal- 
lions were imported and their names on thoroughbred 
pedigrees assured that Lodi would be a winner. 

Bryan shipped Lodi to California and spent some months 
gradually letting the horse become acclimated. Lodi ap- 
peared once on the track at San Jose and raced ahead 
of all contenders with scarcely an effort. Charlie was wildly 
anticipating that at last he would finally beat Winters. 
Even Charlie’s friends were certain that he now had a 
horse’ that would end his bad luck on the track. 

Meanwhile, Winters went east to Washington to settle 
legal matters concerning his land holdings in Nevada. But 
first he stopped off in Kentucky to purchase horses. At 
R. A. Alexander’s Woodburn Farm, Winters’ attention was 
caught by a horse named Norfolk, a four-year-old colt 
“exactly calculated to fill the eye of a lover of race horses,” 
as one turf authority put it. Norfolk was bright bay with 
three white pasterns and a crooked blaze, and walked as 
a prince among horses. 

Norfolk was sired by Lexington, out of the mare named 
Novice who was sired by Glencoe. Again, top thorough- 
bred bloodlines. 

Winters paid $15,001 for the celebrated horse which, 
by the way, was a celebrated price. Actually Alexander 
wanted more than $15,000 but Winters refused to pay 
more. The odd dollar on the final price was accepted by 











Alexander as a face-saving device since he had boasted 


that Lexington’s foals would sell for over $15,000. 

While Winters pursued his Washington affairs Norfolk 
and other horses were taken by steamship to Panama, 
walked across the narrow land strip and then boarded 
on a ship to California. From the Sacramento River, they 
were walked across the mountains to Winters’ Nevada 
ranch. 

Sometime late in 1864 Charlie made his challenge for 
another race. Winters publicly replied in January, 1865, 
in the San Francisco paper, Spirit of the Times: 

“My attention has been called to the challenge of 
Judge Bryan and I now submit the following propo- 
sitions: 

“Ist: | will meet Lodi with my horse, Norfolk, in 
two heats, on any track in California, where the best 
terms can be made for $5,000 or $10,000 a side, one- 
half forfeit. Notes with the satisfactory security to be 
put on for forfeit when the race closes, made pay- 
able at one o’clock on the day of the race, and, if 
run, before starting. 

“2nd: Ten days after the first race | will meet him 
at three mile heats for the same amount and same 
conditions as named in the first race; and said race 

to be under rules governing racing in California. This 

proposition to remain open until the 10th of Febru- 
ary, 1865. Time to run, and place and other details, 
must be agreed upon before closing.” 

(Dated) Gold Hill, Nevada, January 16, 1865. 
Conditions were agreed upon and the first match race 

scheduled in May at the Ocean House Course in San 
Francisco. 

The upcoming race evoked considerable coverage in 
newspapers and turf journals across the United States. 
Betting pools popped up throughout the country, particu- 
larly in California and Nevada. It cost five dollars to enter. 

“Wives neglected their puddings to dabble in pools, 
men gathered in saloons and street corners to talk about 
the races...” said one newspaper. 

Another called the feverish betting “scarcely credita- 
ble.” In New York City upwards of $150,000 were pend- 
ing on the results. 

Astute bookies who sensed the match would be too 
close for high-profit wagering chose more titillating ave- 
nues of betting: the anticipated time for each mile to 
be run, time for each heat, and even on the fifths of a 
second over a mile time. 

As the date of the meet drew near newspapers in- 
creased their coverage of comments about the horses and 
the speculations of turf experts. Bill Bird, Lodi’s trainer, 
felt certain that Lodi could beat Norfolk in any race as 
much as two miles. The comment made good copy, par- 
ticularly since Norfolk’s trainer, George Rice, was mum 
about the race. All he did say was that Norfolk looked bet- 
ter than when he shipped out of New Jersey for Nevada. 





Lodi was favored at first probably because he was now 
better known in California and also because he was re- 
ported to be in “condition to run for his life.’’ Charlie 
helped the favorable odds by hiring Gilbert Patrick, Gil 
the Great, or sometimes called Gilpatrick, a top-ranked 
jockey, to ride Lodi. 

On the day of the race swarms of people showed up 
at the track, and many more were attempting to make 
their way. Altogether they created the impression that a 
national holiday was on. 

Everybody but everybody was there. Said one reporter 
—Harlotry was there in profusion... girls with painted 
faces and sepulchral smiles, and loud blasphemous talk. 
It was their outdoor saturnalia.”” 


Even Mark Twain planned to attend since he was a 
friend of both Winters and Bryan. But Twain did not 
make it to the meet because he couldn’t get transporta- 
tion. A man with his eye for a story, however, could not 
let pass such an event, and so this is what he wrote: ““How 





Portrait of an unidentified racing horse, probably also from the Winters’ 
stables. It is now owned by the Nevada State Museum. 


| Didn’t Get to the Race Between Lodi and Norfolk.” 
The pitch of excitement was tremendous when the big 


day arrived but nobody was more tense than Charlie. A 


bright sun and a heavy breeze greeted the horses as they 
were led onto the track. 

While the horses paraded along the track the jockeys 
weighed in. Gilpatrick, in patriotic red, white and blue 
silks, weighed 110 pounds, an impost of ten pounds be- 
cause Lodi was a year older than Norfolk. Dick Havy, 
Norfolk’s jockey, wearing white and purple silks for Win- 
ters, balanced the scale at 100 pounds. 

The judges ordered the jockeys to mount while they 
assumed their own positions. The starter was at his post 
watching as the jockeys guided their horses abreast of 

continued on next page 
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Great things are happening 
in Southern Nevada! 
Are You Interested in Southern 


Nevada Investment Opportunities? 


INDUSTRIAL 
warehouses — take advantage of 
our Freeport law to serve the 
neighboring western states—indus- 
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undeveloped. 


COMMERCIAL 


hotels, motels, shopping centers, 
office buildings and apartments. 


ACREAGE 
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RESIDENTIAL 


we have a full staff to take care 
of your needs. 


NEVADA DOES NOT HAVE 


State income tax—Corporation tax 
~Franchise Tax — Inheritance tax. 


INVEST AND LIVE 
IN LAS VEGAS 


buy or exchange. 
CONTACT: 


SALA & RUTHE 


REALTY, INC. 


953-22D East Sahara 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89105 
Tel. (702) 735-5182 
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THE GREAT HORSE RACE FEUD 

continued from page 43 

each other toward the starting wire. He 
gauged an even approach, and waved 
them on—and here is how the race might 
have been described in contemporary 
sports lingo: 

Lodi takes a fast lead on the outside 

and works it into a length as they 

race into the backstretch. Norfolk 
continues to trail. Dick Havy seems 
to be making no effort to overtake 

Lodi. Rounding the backstretch Nor- 

folk seems to take hold and is press- 

ing Lodi. Havy is trying to hold 

Norfolk back. On the lower turn, 

now into the homestretch for the 

first mile, Norfolk suddenly pounds 
forward. Across the grandstand he 
is now a length ahead of Lodi, and 
they start their second mile. The 
crowd is cheering wildly, scream- 
ing their favorite on. On they go— 
positions remaining the same. Now 

Lodi makes his play, really running 

for his life. On the lower turn Lodi 

surges ahead. He’s neck to neck with 

Norfolk. Into the homestretch—both 

horses are straining nose to nose. 

Pandemonium erupts from the 

screaming, leaping crowd. On they 

come, blasting with power and they 
streak across the finish line still neck 
to neck. 

The crowds went into babbling, 
stunned conversation while they waited 
the judge’s decision. Some felt Lodi had 
just nosed out Norfolk. Norfolk’s sup- 
porters thought otherwise. The drummer 
tapped for the attention of the crowd 
as the judge prepared to offer the de- 
cision. In deep, rolling tones he an- 
nounced: ‘/Dead Heat. Time three min- 
utes, forty-three and one-fifth seconds.” 

Approving shouts went up as the 
crowd supported the judge’s decision. 
Now the betting was about even for the 
next race. 

After the horses had been walked and 
cooled, their hides dry and shining in 
the afternoon sun, the judge called for 
the next heat. 

Again the approach to the wire was 
made in good order. The starter waved 
them on amidst a frenzied roar from the 
crowd. The race commenced in almost 
identical fashion for the first mile. Then— 

In the lower turn Norfolk and Lodi 

are again neck to neck. Each is put- 

ting his all into his gallant strides. 
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Country Day and Boarding School 


2100 reantields Dr., El Cajon, Calif. 92101 
(San Diego area) Phone (714) 442-9851 


Now Accepting Applications 
for 1970-71 School Year 


A SCHOOL FOR ALL AGES 


Day Students—Pre-School thru Grade 12 
Resident Students—Grades 7-12 
At Sacred Heart each student receives a formation 


according to her individual needs — intellectual, 
social, moral and spiritual. 


College preparatory, modern facilities, strong ath- 
letic program, swimming, tennis, horseback riding. 
Transportation to and from airport each week-end. 
Girls only. 


BROCHURE PROVIDED UPON REQUEST 


In the homestretch, they charge side 
by side. Now Havy urges Norfolk, 
and he bolts ahead, he’s widening 
the gap. One length. Two lengths! 
Lodi can’t seem to stay with him. 
He’s trying. Across the finish, Nor- 
folk by THREE LENGTHS! 

The roar of the crowd diminished as 
Lodi supporters stood in stunned sur- 
prise. They were even gloomier after the 
judge announced the astonishing time of 
the two-mile heat in three minutes, forty- 
two and three-fifths seconds. 

Bryan was in a wretched state. A dead 
heat was not a win but neither was it a 
loss. Now he had been beaten by three 
lengths. Maybe, Bryan hoped, the next 
heat would bring Lodi to the top. Nor- 
folk had strained himself while Lodi still 
had stamina and speed in reserve. 

But the crowd wasn’t in agreement. Lo- 
di’s stock weakened as betting reflected 
a scale of $1,000 to $400 on Norfolk. 
Even at these odds there were few takers. 

For the third and final heat of the two- 
mile match the horses were called back 
to the track. Lodi appeared confident 
under his jockey. Norfolk was calm. 
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The starter called them to the wire. oe 
He waved them on, but it turned into 
a bad start. The horses were called back 
to start again. This time the break was 
clean and even, and it was the same story 
again. Lodi led. Norfolk pushed hard. 
And then, with almost a scornful attitude 
Norfolk charged ahead. When he fin- 
ished, with a time of three minutes, fifty- 
one and four-fifths seconds, he was ten 
lengths ahead of the far-trailing Lodi. 

Winters won the purse and for the 
moment was still king of the turf. 

Lodi and Norfolk met again on Sep- 
tember 18 and 23 at Sacramento for two- 
and three-mile heats. Anticipation and 
excitement again were in the air as the 
betting went on. Lodi was in better 
shape, reported the papers, and in run- 
ning a three-mile heat Lodi would be a 
slow starter but would run with more 
endurance. Norfolk’s stamina, it was pre- 
dicted, would give out after two miles. 

Bryan and others believed this predic- 
tion. But Norfolk again whipped Lodi in 
the two-mile heats, and in the dramatic 
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THE GREAT HORSE RACE FEUD 
continued from page 45 


Still, this does not belittle Norfolk. He 
was a champion and remained unde- 
feated from coast to coast during his rac- 
ing career. But Lodi’s efforts, under hand- 
icaps, score him high on courage and 
justify the ability of Norfolk. 

Lodi never lost his admirers. Lodi, Cali- 
fornia, was named after him when the 
citizens of Kokelumme Station requested 
a name change in 1869. Lodi went on to 
win races in California and sired the first 
winner of the historic California Derby. 
Ironically, Norfolk sired the second. 

The names of Winters and Norfolk 
zoomed to the pinnacle in turfdom. 
Many of Winters’ famous horses, sired 
by Norfolk, were called the “galaxy of 
stars.” From the Winters’ stable they set 
the cornerstone of the California breed- 
ing industry. 

Norfolk died in 1890 and was buried 
in Sacramento. A giant umbrella-shaped 
tree with a plaque marks his grave. His 
blood continues in the pedigrees of well- 
known thoroughbreds of today. 

Winters died in 1906. But for years 
afterwards his horses grazed in the quiet 
setting of the Washoe Valley ranch. Many 
people drove through the valley, never 
realizing they were passing some of the 
most historic horses in turf history. 

And of Lodi? And Charlie Bryan? Both 
were doomed to obscurity. No one 
knows when Lodi died, or where he was 
buried. The prophetic “blood will tell’ 
apparently was never good enough to 
sustain his line, and it has disappeared 
from thoroughbred pedigrees. 

Charlie Bryan died suddenly in Carson 
City in 1877. Some say that he became 
increasingly eccentric, even to the point 
of madness. Others report that his drink- 
ing was to blame. At any rate, because 
of both factors he had become, at the 
time of his death, incapable of carrying 
out his professional duties. As with Lodi, 
Charlie’s place of burial is uncertain. 

To have told Charlie Bryan that cham- 


pions are champions in proportion to 


the competition would have been small 
comfort. To Charlie winning might not 
be everything, but losing was intolerable. 
Nonetheless, Lodi and Bryan had much 
to do with making Winters and Norfolk 
regal names in western turf history. 
Yes, it was a beautiful race, the climax 
of a classic feud. ty 
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LIBBY 
continued from page 19 


better lives, ‘Christian lives’ and to 
“save their hard-earned money for a 
rainy day.” 

The miners poured a four-inch 
concrete slab over her grave and em- 
bedded a marble headstone which 
reads ‘‘Libby H. Molan. Died May 28, 
1935.” One of her friends estimated 
she was 92 years old. 

A few. years ago, a brush fire de- 
stroyed her home, garden and or- 
chard. And sagebrush has taken over 
again. From her grave, one can see 
today what remains of Central—mine 
dumps, a gallows frame with a hoist 
house and a few miners’ cabins. The 
Eugene Mountains are in the back- 
ground. 

Tomorrow, sagebrush will claim 
these areas, too. 

But few who knew her will soon 
forget their “little old lady of the 
mountain.” i) 
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ELLA 
continued from page 17 


assemblyman. As the town gradually 
declined during the next few years, 
mines and mills shut down, the 
population thinned and stores closed 
their doors. Then, with traffic on the 
toll road dropping off, the Haskells 
realized they must depart. 

Through a friend, Judge E. B. 
Crocker, Dudley Haskell now be- 
came a land agent for the Central 
Pacific Railroad, leaving his family in 
Aurora. He participated in the 1868 
Reno lot auction, the opening of 
the C.P.R.R.’s Reno section and, after 
he was invited to make a Fourth of 
July oration, wrote his wife to join 
him. This left Ella, 15 at the time, to 
take charge of her three brothers 
and sister and collect the tolls. 

In November the Haskells left 
Aurora forever, their possessions, in- 
cluding the piano, loaded in a 
covered wagon behind their own 
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vehicle on the dusty road to Reno. 
Though the Haskells bought a house 
and the children started school in 
the booming new settlement, their 
stay was relatively short. As the 
Central Pacific and the Union Paci- 
fic neared completion in 1869, Has- 
kell saw that he would soon be out 
of a job and sent his family to 
Sacramento where he joined them 
later in the year. 

At the age of 19 Ella married Ad- 
ley H. Cummins, private secretary to 
A. N. Towne, superintendent of the 
Central Pacific. Their daughter, Viva, 
was born in Sacramento in 1874. 

Ella’s first novel, ‘The Little Moun- 
tain Princess,” was published in 
1880. Scenic Lake Tahoe provided 
the background for much of the 
story prompting the Truckee Repub- 
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lican to this enthusiastic comment: 
“Whoever reads the book will want 
to see the lake, and whoever sees 
the lake ought to read the book. 
The two are inseparably connected.” 

After 17 years of a happy marriage, 
Adley Cummins died in 1889. Hiding 
her grief as best she could Ella con- 
centrated on her writing. In 1893 she 
was appointed a California commis- 
sioner to the Columbian Exposition 
in Chicago where she set up an ex- 
hibit of books by writers of the 
West. An outgrowth of her work on 
the exhibit was her very valuable 
book, “Story of the Files,’” an an- 
thology. While preparing this col- 
lection Ella met Philip Verill Mighels, 
a native Nevadan, author and re- 
porter. Philip contributed a- biog- 
raphy of his father, Harry Rust Mig- 
hels, former editor and owner of the 
Carson (Nevada) Daily Appeal, and 
author of “Sage Brush Leaves,” to 
her volume. 

In “The Story of The Files,’” under 
the heading “Writers of the Sage- 
brush School,” Ella wrote 


“Sagebrush school? Why not? 
Nothing in all our Western liter- 
ature so distinctly savors of the 
soil as the characteristic books 
written by the men of Nevada and 
that interior part of the State 
where the sagebrush grows. 


“There is something in that re- 
gion of high altitudes, grey alkali, 
grey sagebrush, grey rocks, spring 
freshets and glorious sunsets that 
has always precluded the possibil- 
ity of taking up the pen to write 
of dukes, duchesses, heather- 
blooms and English uplands, or of 
scenes of New England, or any- 
where else under the sun’s shining 
save of that weird, fascinating land 
in which they dwelled.” 


Brief biographies and excerpts 
from the works of such Nevada 
authors as Joseph Goodman, Mark 
Twain, Fred Hart, Henry Mighels, 
Dan de Quille, (William Wright) 


Sam Davis, John Franklin Swift, C. C. 
Goodwin, Joseph Wasson, Rollin 
Daggett and others, are included in 
this chapter. 

Despite an age difference, Ella 
being much the older, she and Philip 
developed a firm friendship which 
culminated in their marriage June 
17, 1896. Returning to the United 
States after a four year stay in Lon- 
don, the Mighels remembered how 
appealing life in Nevada could be, 
so they purchased and moved into 
Bowers mansion, a famous landmark 
in Washoe Valley built by Sandy and 
Eilley Bowers, early Comstock mil- 
lionaires. 

Day-to-day living in the large, 
square sandstone house was not as 
pleasant as they had anticipated. The 
water for one thing turned out to be 
unuseable, obliging the new owners 
to cool hot water from the spring 
for drinking purposes. Hungry mos- 
quitoes, breeding in a pool under 
the house, forced them to take ref- 
uge in a single room to fight off their 
voracious raids. 

Ella took many walks in the valley 
studying the native flora. On one 
such excursion she discovered a yel- 
low lily new to her and as she 
stooped to pick it, received a scratch 
on her thumb which later devéloped 
into a felon. Then, before the thumb 
had healed Ella was stricken with an 
attack of mountain fever. She felt 
doomed to join the Bowers family in 
the little graveyard that went with 
the house. 

Meanwhile, Philip was having his 
own troubles. Plagued with con- 
stant headaches and a nervous dis- 
order, he left Nevada and returned 
to New York. Successful as an author 
and poet, he was not so fortunate in 
the investment field, suffering heavy 
financial losses in various stock mar- 
ket transactions. In 1903 he sold the 
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| mansion to Henry Riter and Ella re- 
| joined him in the East. 


The following years were sad and 


_ depressing for Ella. After the tragic 


death of her daughter, Viva Cum- 
mins Doan, at the age of 31, Ella 
moved to California and in 1909 she 
and Philip were divorced. Two years 
later while hunting in Nevada, Philip 
shot himself and died in the Winne- 
mucca hospital. 

By 1918 Ella’s published works 
numbered six — “The Little Moun- 
tain Princess,’ “The Story of the 
Files,” “The Full Glory of Diantha,’”’ 
“Society and Babe Robinson,” ‘‘Fairy 
Tales of the White Man,” and “The 
Streets of Old San Francisco,’”’ (pub- 
lished in London). The same year, 
1918, she added still another to the 
list, “Literary California,” a collec- 
tion of poetry, prose and portraits. 

Partly comprised of gleanings from 
“The Story of the Files,” “Literary 
California’ contains some two hun- 
dred small portraits and carefully 
classified lists of authors, poets, edi- 
tors, journalists and dramatists which 
today are of immense value to his- 
torians, librarians and students. As 
her marriage to Philip ended Ella 
wrote: 


Do not the roses breathe as sweet? 

The pulses of the heart still beat? 

And gloriously as e’er before 

With added splendours more and more 
The sky its pageant spread? 

Ah yes, for other eyes to see 

But not for me, but not for me — 

For Love is dead. 

(Published in Cosmopolitan, May 
1909. Reprinted in ‘Literary Califor- 
nia’ 1918). 

Seekers of literary and _ historical 
western lore will find in the belles- 
lettres anthology an occasional gem 
from the pen of J. Ross Browne, 
Mark Twain, George Wharton James, 
Joseph Le Conte, Mary Austin, Bret 
Harte or “The Gatherer” — Ella her- 


self. She included several anecdotes 
of her childhood days in Nevada; 
“A Little Pioneer Boy Amongst the 
Sierras of Esmeralda,” “A Tribute to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Mack,” and ‘Forty 
Mince Pies.” First published in the 
“Golden Era” in 1885, this last- 
named story vividly describes the 
warmth and pleasure a _ pioneer 
family found in Aurora as they took 
refuge from the cold and tedium of 
a long winter evening: 


FORTY MINCE PIES 


| remember a season of | 
mince-pie beside which all 
others pale in comparison. It 
was when we lived in a deep 
canyon of the high Sierras in 
Esmeralda County, Nevada, 
miles away from any other 
house; and in the long, cold 
winters we had to find our 
recreation within our own 
family circle. In preparing our 
Christmas that year of Decem- 
ber, 1864, my mother devoted 
several days to baking, while 
my brothers and myself danced 
around in delight at seeing the 
promised time was so near at 
hand. 

The usual custom is to make 
up a great jar of mincemeat, 
and use it from time to time, 
throughout the days succeed- 
ing the holidays. But on this 
occasion the winter was so bit- 
terly cold and severe that our 
mother resolved to make up 
the entire jar at once. We had 
one room that the sun never 
touched, and it was like death 
to enter the place, so it served 
as a sort of refrigerator where 
the multitude of pies could be 
stored. | remember seeing the 
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vision of pies there placed in 
orderly rows on long shelves 
contrived for the purpose — 
so many of them that just out 
of curiosity | counted them 
and found forty — forty mince 
ples. 

During the long solemn 
nights of stillness and icy chill, 
or of tempest howling about 
the house with threats of 
snowy death, or of listening to 
the uncanny laughter of the 
coyotes hunting for prey, we 
gathered close to the merry, 
crackling blaze of the stove, 
and told. stories and riddles, 
and sang songs to my mother’s 
guitar accompaniment. And 
then one of us would be sent 
into the “Greenland room,” 
which was always in the dark, 
to capture a pie for the crown- 
ing of the feast. In we would 
fly, seize the treasure, dart out 
again like a hero that had 
dared the goblins. Placing the 
frozen confection between two 
pie-pans we would turn it over 
and over before the flame, and 
slowly upon the atmosphere 
would steal those delicious 
flavors, subtle and spicy, which 
belong to the mince-pie and 
the mince-pie alone. 

When divided and shared, 
each expectant youngster 
would smilingly absorb the 
fragrant and toothsome  tri- 
angle. We were hardy children 
— Nature adapting us to the 
cold, and the mince-pie 
seemed especially adapted to 
the peculiar circumstances that 
surrounded us. We then slept 
soundly and peacefully after 
our feast, and awoke refreshed 
and ready to battle anew with 
the rigors of Nature again in 
the morning. 


By Ella S. Cummins (Mighels), from 

“The Golden Era,’ December, 1885. 

Republished in “Literary California,” 
1918. 


In 1919 the California State Legis- 
lature honored Ella Sterling Mighels 
with the title of First Historian of 
California for her “Story of the Files” 
and “Literary California.” 

Throughout the years the memory 
of her childhood days in Nevada re- 
mained close to Ella’s heart. Nearing 
75 on January 17, 1928, she had her 
name legally changed to Aurora Es- 
meralda, “in remembrance of the 
noble men she knew in her child- 
hood in the mining camp of Aurora.” 
The following year her autobiog- 
raphy, ‘The Life and Letters of a 
49’ers Daughter,’”” was published un- 
der her new name. In the same year 
Sterling Clark’s journal, “Diary of a 
Forty-Niner,” which originally ap- 
peared in the Grizzly Bear Magazine, 
was privately printed as “How Many 
Miles From St. Jo2” with comments 
by his daughter, Ella Mighels. 

Death came to Ella Sterling (Cum- 
mins) Mighels in 1934 when she was 
81. So passed from the scene a 
notable figure of western literature’s 
golden era. 

Commending Dan De Quille’s, 
“The Big Bonanza’ in her “Story of 
the Files,” Ella also paid tribute to 
the era in which they lived. 


“There is no doubt that this is a 
work of historical value and at the 
same time a vivid picture of that 
wonderful epoch. In the light of 
the next forty years these pages 
will be read like the portraiture 
of some strange people of some 
other star than our own, and eyes 
not now in existence will open 
with wonder over these Indian 
wars, silver discoveries, strange 
happenings and pictures of the 
dark underground world in which 
the miners lived. It is too soon to 
appreciate the exactness and faith- 
fulness with which this story is 
told.” L 
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gulping silver dollars. 
One of Fey’s early-day brochures 
describes the Draw Poker Dice Ma- 


- chine in these words: 


“Being a strictly Counter Trade Ma- 
chine it can be operated where 
money or check paying machines are 
not allowed. The Draw Poker Dice 
Machine is very small and compact, 
weighing only from twenty to twenty- 
five pounds, therefore can be easily 
carried by hand from place to place. 


The machine being very simple in— 


construction, can be operated by in- 
experienced men. One man can eas- 
ily take care of and collect from 150 
to 200 machines. No complicated 
machinery to get out of order. The 
Draw Poker Dice Machine being very 
inexpensive, will very easily pay for 
itself in from three to four weeks. 

‘The machine is made to operate 
with nickels, and has five glass tubes 
about four inches high, each tube 
containing one dice. It is operated by 
dropping a coin in the slot, pressing 
down the plunger which causes the 
dice to whirl. Should the player de- 
sire to draw to any of the dice, press 
down the button opposite the dice 
he wishes to draw to, press the 
plunger again and only those dice not 
held will whirl, thus giving the player 
a chance to fill the hand.” 

One of these early Draw Poker 
games is in the collection of their 
grandfather’s inventions maintained 
by the Fey brothers. 

Much attention is directed toward 
the Gay Nineties decor of the Liberty 
Belle Saloon where the back bar 
came from Reno’s historic Pastime 
Club which stood where the Prima- 
donna casino now holds forth on Ca- 
sino Row. The Feys report that the 
bar, for which they paid $250, cost 
$15,000 to install in 1964. The build- 
ing had to be virtually rebuilt to ac- 
commodate the ornate antique. It is 
lighted by great ball-shaped globes 
that once glittered in Reno’s famed 
old. Wine House on Commercial 

continued on next page 
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Row. Tiffany lamp shades abound. 
Some of them are said to have inter- 
esting histories from Virginia City 
days when they graced some of the 
finer houses. 

Many old music boxes at the Lib- 
erty Belle not only attest to the 
family’s interest in coin-operated ma- 
chines of all kinds, but prove a great 
tourist attraction. Usually either on 
the back bar or near it is a 1906 Edi- 
son phonograph with a morning 
glory horn. Another Edison player is 
the 1910 nickelodeon with 24 Edison 
cylinder records. This granddaddy of 
the juke boxes was built by the Multi- 
phone Corporation of New York. 
There are many other old time coin- 
operated machines around the rooms. 

While the slot machines that jingle 
so musically for the brothers Fey 
were built by the Mills firm in Chi- 
cago, they are, nonetheless, a con- 
stant reminder of the boys’ cigar 
smoking grandpa, Charlie Fey, the 
man who accidentally founded an 
industry while tinkering in a base- 
ment apartment. LI 


Statement of ownership, management and circulation 

(Act of October 23, 1962; Section 4369, Title 39, United 

States Code.) Date of filing, October 1, 1969. Title of 

publication: Nevada Highways and Parks. Frequency of 

issue: Quarterly. Location of office of publication: Ne- 

vada Department of Highways, Carson City. Location 

of general publishing office: same. Editor: Donald L. 

Bowers. The first set of figures in each instance below 

represents average number of copies each issue during 

preceding 12 months; second set of figures is for final 

issue next to filing date. 

A. Total number of copies printed (net press run): 

80,812; 80,881. 

B. Paid circulation: (1) Sales through dealers and car- 

riers, street vendors and counter sales: 23,730, 38,717; 

(2) mail subscriptions: 13,592, 13,526. 

C. Total paid circulation: 37,322, 52,243. 

D. Free distribution (including samples) by mail car- 

rier or other means: 14,452, 2,636. 

E Total distribution (sum of C and D): 51,774, 54,879. 
Seale: use, left over, unaccounted, spoiled: 29,038, 

26,0 

G. Total (sum of E and F, should equal net press run 

in A): 80,812, 80,881 

| certify that the statements made by me above are 

correct and complete. (signed) Donald L. Bowers, Editor. 













BEAUTIFUL 
LAKE TAHOE 
PROPERTIES 


FALIFORNIA 


and 


NEVADA 


INCLINE VILLAGE, NEVADA 
700 Lakeshore Blvd. (702) 831-0752 
956 Lakeshore Blvd. (702) 831-0752 


KINGS BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
8645 Highway 28 (916) 546-3577 


David W. 
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New in Town’? 


You'll find a 


friend where you 






see this sign. 





HVELOME 





A GOOD BUSINESS NEIGHBOR 


For more information 







call 






LAS VEGAS 734-2905, 870-1938 
RENO/SPARKS 747-0788 
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Ice hockey always somehow causes tempers to flare — often ending with 
fisticuffs in front of everyone. But unlike football where brawlers are tossed 
out of the game, players who fight usually serve only a ten-minute mis- 
conduct penalty. Here a Bakersfield skater is held back by a referee, with 
teammates trying to prevent such a penalty. 





photos and story by David Kladney 








The Reno Aces in action! Northern Nevada’s fast-paced team, now in its 
second year of semi-pro competition is drawing enthusiastic crowds these 
days to Reno’s Centennial Coliseum. |n this series of photos the Aces are 
pitted against Bakersfield. 














The hockey puck travels up to speeds of 
100 miles an hour, making the game the 
fastest in team sports today. Here you see 
how closely the players maneuver around 
the nets, the goals being where most of the 
action takes place. However, the center ice 
in the middle of the rink also sees its share 
of excitement. This is where checking and 
blocking and other fast plays take place. Ice 
hockey is increasingly popular lately in both 
Reno and Las Vegas. 








NORTH LAKE TAHOE NEVADA 


























INCLINE VILLAGE, NORTH 
SHORE, LAKE TAHOE, NEVADA 


This Christmas 
give the gift 
that endures... 

from the- 





A LAKE TAHOE SKI 
VACATION IN THE 
EUROPEAN MANNER 


f 
SKI-IN 
SPECIAL yi be 
PER PERSON 
(DOUBLE OCCUPANCY) 


University of Nevada Press 


SURVIVAL ARTS OF THE 
PRIMITIVE PAIUTES 
by Margaret M. Wheat 1967 $10.00 


NEVADA'S TWENTIETH- 

CENTURY MINING BOOM: 
Tonopah, Goldfield, Ely 

by Russell R. Elliott 1966 $5.95 


DIAMONDFIELD JACK: 
A Study in Frontier Justice 
by David H. Grover 1968 $5.00 


KARNEE: A Paiute Narrative 
by Lalla Scott 1966 $5.25 


NEVADA INDIANS SPEAK 
by Jack D. Forbes 1967 $5.75 


INDEX TO THE THOMPSON AND 
WEST HISTORY OF NEVADA 
by Helen J. Poulton 1967 $4.00 


TWO FANTASTIC NIGHTS 
THREE BEAUTIFUL DAYS! 


e LUXURIOUS ACCOMO- 
DATIONS @ NIGHTLY 
LAKESIDE PARTIES WITH 
FREE HOT HORS D’OEU- 
VRES © ROUND-TRIP SKI 
TRANSPORTATION ° 
LIFT DISCOUNT e CHAM - 
PAGNE BRUNCH (WEEK- 
ENDS), OR $3.00 FOOD 
TICKET © *$39.50 PER 
PERSON (SINGLE). 


LOCATED IN THE HEART 
OF THE WORLD’S LARG- 
EST SKI COMPLEX ON 
LAKE TAHOE’S NORTH 
SHORE .. . MANY ROOMS 
WITH REAL LOG BURN- 
ING FIREPLACES .. . EN- 
TERTAINMENT SPECIALLY RETREAT TO NEVADA: 
SELECTED FOR THE SKI- A Socialist Colony in 
ER. SPECIAL DISCOUNTS World War | 


PS, 
pin ARE by Wilbur Shepperson 1966 $5.25 
AN EXPERIENCE IN SKIING! 
SILVER AND THE 


FOR RESERVATIONS: FIRST NEW DEAL 


PHONE (702) 831-1111 ieee 2m 
OR IN SAN FRANCISCO y John Brennan 1969 $5. 





CALL (415) 391-2443. 
WRITE KINGS CASTLE 
HOTEL, P.O. BOX 236, 
INCLINE VILLAGE, 
NEVADA 89450. 


NATHAN S. JACOBSON, 


PERSEVERING POPULIST: 
The Life of Frank Doster 
by Michael Brodhead 1969 


PRESIDENT Copies of these publications may 
be obtained by writing to: 


) University of Nevada Press 
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FLAMINGO HOTEL LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 


KINGS CASTLE 





PHONE (702) 735-8111 


i LOM =i aN | BE O70] NO) 


Reno, Nevada 89507 
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Bea go-go girl! 


Ask your husband to rent you a National Car 


CONVENTION « VACATION « BUSINESS 


Be a go-go girl. National rents shiny new Chevrolets and 
other fine cars. Our low rate includes air-conditioning, gas, 
oil, and insurance. All major credit cards honored. Free 


S&H Green Stamps too! 


In Las Vegas call 736-6444 — McCarran Airport — 3267 Las 


Vegas Bivd. S. — Hacienda Hotel. 


In RENO call 322-6111 — 160 W. 7st St. 
South Lake Tahoe — Lake Tahoe Airport 541-2277. 
| North Lake Tahoe — Truckee-Tahoe Airport 587-3879. 


* Spend the day on your sundeck, listen- 
ing to the wind in the cottonwoods, and 
contemplating what you'll have for dinner 

. American, Continental or Russian 
Cuisine by our three fine chefs. (They'll 
cook just for you in our fireplace dining 
room, or for you and 249 friends, if you’d 
like to use our splendid banquet room.) 


ESCAPE TO THE COMPLETE 





NATIONAL 
CAR RENTAL == 


Play it safe. Reserve your car in advance. 
Call National anytime 24 hours a day for a 
guaranteed out of town reservation. DIAL 
TOLL FREE from anywhere in the U.S. 800- 
328-4567. 








WE FEATURE GENERAL MOTORS AND OTHER FINE CARS 





oe 


¢ Have a dance... nightly in the Fireside 
Lounge. 


¢ Take a dip... in your choice of indoor 
or outdoor historic natural hot mineral 


pools. Pamper yourself! 
¢ Win a bundle... in our own Casino. 


¢ Catch a trout... in the swift Truckee 


River, right outside your door. 


Boe 





MOUNTAIN HIDE-A-WAY 


e You'll find our rates reasonable, and the 
same all year ‘round and on weekends... 


¢ MAKE A RESERVATION! 


Holiday Lodge 


FOUR MILES WEST OF RENO, HWY. 40 
(INTERSTATE 80), PHONE 702/747-1200 
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Gabriel’s Table 


Restaurant & Bar 
Tonopah, Nevada 


We have 46 rooms so make our place 
your headquarters for rockhounding, 
bottle hunting, and seeing famous 
nearby Ghost Towns. 

















Budget RentA-Car 


roalene atm aca nl 
GA, Re-tes 
you prefer..all at 


Budget “prices. 


I ® a4, 
t SROVRS On Highway 6 & 95, One Mile 
(: A i\ from Downtown. Post Office Box 
®/ 606, Tonopah, Nevada 89049, 


702-482-6224 


ONLIMITED 
INVESTMENT 
POTENTIAL 


SOUTHERN 
NEVADA 








Tonopah, a silver mining boom town, 
began in 1900 when Jim Butler’s 
burro kicked out high grade ore, and 
started the rush. It’s now a center for 
atomic research. 





Serving American 
and Mexican Food. 





— 









“INN | 


Between Hoover Dam 
and Boulder City 





Contact Las Vegas’ most 
active agency... 





\\ 


SALOON e CASINO 


GIFT SHOP — SNACK BAR 
U.S. ROUTE 93 





REALTORS 
* INDUSTRIAL * COMMERCIAL 
¢ ACREAGE * FRANCHISES 


420 E. SAHARA « LAS VEGAS, NEV. 89105 
PHONE 702 / 735-1195 
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During the early days of | 
the Tonopah boom a young 
lawyer went outside one 
night while a rainstorm was 
raging and took a photo of 
lightning above the mining 
camp. 

The young lawyer was Key 
Pittman who later won fame 
as a Nevada senator. His 
snapshot became almost as 
famous after it appeared in 
magazines and periodicals 
throughout the country. 

Taking pictures of stormy 
electrical displays is never 
easy. For one thing, nature 
never announces her big 
shows in advance. For an- 
other, lightning doesnt ex- 
actly wait there posing while 
you adjust the shutter. 

Electrical storms in south- 
ern Nevada are fairly com- 
mon, yet seldom do they 
come in such angry and spec- 
tacular bundles as the storm 
pictured here. 

This was an August storm, 
photographed by James Sne- 
bold at three o clock one 
morning from the top of the 
Dunes-Flamingo overpass on 
Interstate 80. In the back- 
ground are the Landmark 
and International hotels. 

Mr. Snebold was a little 
unhappy because the photo is 
slightly blurred. 

“When the lightning 
struck,’ he explained, “I 
couldnt help jumping.” 

We well understand, Mr. 
Snebold. But it’s a great 
photo anyway. O 
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At Harrah’s. The name means more action than ever. 
More entertainment: The scene at the South Shore. 
More excitement: The beat of a new hotel in Reno. 
Now when you see “Harrah’s-Reno and Lake Tahoe”, 
we'd like you to think of our new hotel, too. 
Not just Harrah’s Hotel though. 


Just Harrah’s. 
Just like always. 


Exciting. 
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The Fun Never Sets on the 
Hughes Resort Hotels! 


LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 


You need never leave the magic circle of excitement of the Hughes Resort Hotels 
to enjoy the best of everything Las Vegas has to offer—the top stars, 
the greatest entertainment, the ultimate in gourmet dining, 
the most courteous service, the fairest treatment! 





Desert FRONTIER 
Inn. HOTEL 





@ 200 LUXURIOUS LAKE VIEW ROOMS 

@ DELIGHTFUL DINING 

@ MASTER CHEFS 

@ 1200 HOSTS & HOSTESSES TO SERVE YOU 

@ ALL THE EXCITEMENT & BEAUTY OF LAKE TAHOE 


Well Pamper You Outrageously 


RESORT HOTEL 
STATELINE — SOUTH LAKE TAHOE, NEVADA 89449 — PHONE (702) 588-2411 





